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GEOLOGY. No, 1l—ON THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 


Havine in the preceding numbers given our readers a rapid 
sketch of the rise and progress of science, and of the causes 
which have affected that progress at various periods of society, 
we trust that the lesson to be derived from it may be deemed 
useful to this young and prosperous country; the citizens of 
which have, for one of their most important duties, to act under 
the belief, “ that nations, like individuals, are weak in proportion 
as they are ignorant ; and that the memories of both are most ho- 
noured, when they have advanced the arts and sciences.” 

We now commence the first number of the promised Essays 
on Geology, and shall endeavour to redeem the pledge given in 
our prospectus, “ to treat the subject in an elementary manner, 
divested of all unexplained technicalities; so that the great 
principles, from which philosophical views of the arrangements 
and operations of nature are drawn, may be lucidly brought 
forward.” 

We enter upon this duty with a desire to make our labours 
instructive and amusing to all, and aware that we shall have to 
attend to the wants of two classes of readers, the initiated, and 
those who have even the elements of our science to acquire. 
We shall have to throw ourselves upon the indulgence of the 
first, the members of which must bear with us for awhile, if we 
seek the simplest, and the surest means of accomplishing the 
object we have in view—the general diffusion of the study 
of nature. They will remember the time when they were, 
as well as ourselves, ignorant of elementary principles, and will 
Voi. 1.—37 289 
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patiently accompany us in the—to ourselves—not most grateful 
task, of going over, as it were, the horn-book of geology. This 
task, however, we cheerfully enter upon, and shall persevere in 
it, urged by the general advantage we hope to accomplish.— 
Having no fancies of our own to cherish, no theory to support 
which is not raised upon principles of universal application, no 
duty to perform but that of placing facts in an intelligent man- 
ner before our readers, we shall hope that by the accumulation 
of one simple fact upon another, and by the connexion of results 
satisfactorily deduced from those admitted facts, we may raise 
such accumulated evidences from nature, that their concentrated 
light will at length beam with splendour upon the higher phe- 
nomena of our science; and that our earth, which to some, per- 
haps, appears an incongruous assemblage of inexplicable diffi- 
culties, and the study of it a hopeless and repelling pursuit, may 
at length be recognized as a temple of nature, not less remark- 
able for the magnitude of its dimensions, than for the order, the 
design, and harmony of its parts; and these manifesting a con- 
stant physical adaptation to the loftiest moral ends. We trust 
that the subject, treated as we here propose, unincumbered 
with any speculative views, will be acceptable to all, and 
that our more learned readers, whilst elementary principles are 
engaging our attention, will find some compensation in the higher 
branches of geology of other parts of our Journal. 
Geology,—which is derived from two Greek words, meaning the 
science of the earth,—in its most comprehensive sense, means the 
study of nature, and of all natural objects; whether those recent 
ones belonging to the present order of nature, or those fossil ones, 
belonging to more remote periods; and which are supposed to 
have preceded the creation of man, because no vestige of the 
existence of our race has been found co-eval with them. And 
since all the forms in nature present themselves to us, either in 
organic or inorganic bodies;—meaning bodies which have the 
faculty of continuing their kinds, and those which have not ;— 
it is evident that geology stands in relation with all the physical 
sciences, and that the geologist who is diligent and faithful in 
the practical line of his pursuit, must necessarily become ac- 
quainted with mineralogy, zoology, and botany; since the first 
comprehends all inorganic bodies, and the two last all organic 
bodies. By many the term geology is understood in a more 
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limited sense, comprehending only the mineral structure of rocks, 
their relative position, and the fossils embedded in them.  Al- 
though the naturalists who have restricted their investigations 
to these branches, have added to the general stock of informa- 
tion, yet in such hands the study could not rise to the dignity of 
a science. ‘The origin of mountains and valleys, the changes of 
the bed of the ocean, the action of rivers and nature of volcanoes, 
and the highly liberal study of comparative anatomy, were all 
excluded by this narrow field of observation, and with them all 
the high philosophical views of the harmony of nature, by the 
aid of which Geology may claim to be considered as a study 
which leads to the knowledge of all natural science. Such is the 
definition we would give to our favourite pursuit. 

In this Essay we propose to speak of that superficial part of 
the globe which is called the crust, and which has been vari- 
ously exposed to our observation either by the action of natural 
agents, or by human labour. It is from the geological pheno- 
mena thus disclosed, that we become acquainted with the rela- 
tion in which Geology stands to all the physical sciences. Let 
us first begin with the surface upon which we stand, and let us 
suppose an individual whose mind has never been awakened to 
this subject, contemplating, for the first time, the nature of that 
surface, the sublime height of the mountains, the profound val- 
leys, the extensive plains without hills or vales, the oceans, lakes 
and rivers, and the thousand irregular beauties which give so 
much grace to the face of nature. Yet would this superficial 
aspect perhaps awaken no further idea with him, than that the 
earth was a homogeneous mass of rocks and clays and sands, as- 
sembled without order and design. But at the sea shore, where 
the rocks have been worn down to mural escarpments, he will 
perceive the beach to be covered with shingles or pebbles, tri- 
turated against each other, and thus divested of the angular 
form they had, when first broken off from the parent mass, 
where they once were, as geologists say, im situ, or in place. 
These will at once remind him of the rounded pebbles of a simi- 
lar character found on the dry land, almost universally, and far 
above the level of the sea; in many instances thousands of feet 
above the marine level. The moment he begins to think of the 
cause which could have produced this agreement betwixt 
pebbles found in such dissimilar situations, he enters upon the 
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study of Geology. This is one of its first and most important 
lessons, and the solution to the inquiry will be found to be the 
key to similar phenomena, in situations still more extraordinary. 
To trace these rounded pebbles to their native rocks—and on 
the dry lands they are sometimes found, hundreds of miles from 
their parent beds—they must be compared with other pebbles, 
which are generally to be found strewed through countries, to 
the original masses. Here a slight knowledge of mineralogy, 
one of the branches of geology, is necessary. ‘The next question 
the young geologist asks himself is, whether the whole substance 
of the planet is one solid mass of rocks resembling those he finds 
near the surface. If he has hitherto observed no mineral differ- 
ence in the rocks he has examined, and if the territory under 
examination furnishes several members of the geological series 
of beds superimposed upon each other, he will find some indica- 
tions of the presence of those members either in the mural es- 
carpments on the sea coast, in the ravines inland which have been 
worn by the action of rivers, in valleys or depressions, or in . 
the fissures which have been caused by any natural agents. In 
such situations he will often find the mineral structure of the 
rocks corresponding on the opposite sides, where the continuity 
of the surface has been interrupted, the same beds presenting 
themselves on each side. When he is fully satisfied that there 
are various mineral beds lying beneath the arable soil on the 
surface containing rolled pebbles, he will be still more anxious 
to learn the nature of all the beds lying beneath those he has 
examined. And thus it is by travelling and practical investigation, 
and by books and the conversation of learned men, that the 
young geologist at length comes to the knowledge, that the earth 
is not a mass of rocks and clays and sands, accumulated without 
order and design; but that a portion of the superficial part of the 
planet, now called the crust, is composed of a series of rocks, 
clays and sands, differing from each other in very material cir- 
cumstances, and of which the respective members are, at very 
great geographical distances, found in a constant relation to each 
other, in the general geological series of beds. This geological 
series has been described with great fidelity, and will be the 
subject of our next Essay. 

By the crust of the earth, we understand that portion of it of 
which we have a practical knowledge. There are certain rocks 
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at the bottom of the geological series, which have obtained the 
name of granite, from the granular form of their constituent mi- 
nerals. The class of rocks to which granite belongs, has, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, been called primitive: this designation was given 
in the infancy of geology. It was conceived because no rocks 
had been discovered beneath granite, that it was the most an- 
cient mineral portion of the earth, and hence it got the hypo- 
thetical name of primitive. ‘To steer as clear as_ possible of hy- 
pothesis, we shall not use that term, but speak of those rocks as 
Primary, in relation to their position in the geological series in 
the ascending order; that is, counting from the granite to the 
arable soil at the surface, or the diluvium, as this also has been 
hypothetically called, though perhaps with better cause. Of the 
depths to which this granite extends we know nothing; it is true, 
we know from inspection, that in many situations the volcanic 
lavas come through the granite, and of course may infer that 
they exist in a state of fusion beneath the granite, or—which is 
a reasonable conclusion derived from the aflinity of their consti- 
tuent parts—that they are granite in a state of igneous fusion, 
and that consequently there must be vast cavities in the planet, 
inferior to the crust. 

The existence of volcanic action through every part of the 
known world, either by the eruptions of active volcanos, or by 
earthquakes, is an assurance that there must be vast cavities in 
the globe, where igneous action is fiercely at work, and of which 
these volcanoes are the safety valves. Of their extent, some 
opinion can be formed from the great distances at which parti- 
cular earthquakes have been felt. That of Lisbon, in 1755, not 
only affected the lakes and springs in every part of Europe, but 
was sensibly felt in North America. That of New Madrid, in 
1811, shook the valley of the Mississippi for several hundred 
miles. Such disturbances are to be considered as the effect of 
the resistance which the solid parts of the crust of the earth op- 
pose to the expansive power striving in those profound cavities. 
We at length apply this force to many phenomena of our science, 
and thus comprehend what would otherwise be incomprehensi- 
ble: it is thus we come to understand how the tops of the high- 
est mountains, and the bottoms of the lowest valleys, are formed 
of the same primary rocks; for when we observe some of the 
stratified beds which lie much higher up in the series than the gra- 
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nite, reposing at high inclinations upon the flanks of the granite 
mountains, with accompanying marks of violent dislocation, the 
truth flashes upon us, and we perceive that these mountains 
have once existed at lower levels, and that they have been 
forced up through the superincumbent beds, by the expansive 
power for ever struggling in the interior of the globe. It is thus 
we become acquainted with the existence of a power capable 
of the mightiest mechanical exertions. If earthquakes in our 
own time rend the earth, dislocate its solid parts, and ingulph 
portions of it in the chasms they produce, it may have been so 
co-eval with the existence of the planet. If the volcano of 
Skapta Jokul in Iceland, could, in 1783, pour out streams of lava, 
sufficiently hot and voluminous, not only to melt down the an- 
cient lavas, but to more than fill the gorge of a river two hun- 
dred feet wide, and six hundred feet deep, damming up the 
streams and inundating the whole country, so may it have been 
in ancient geological times. If in 1822, the coast of Chili was 
raised to the height of five feet, for one hundred miles, by a sin- 
gle volcanic paroxysm, we can conceive of continents and moun- 
tain chains being raised to their present elevation, by repeated 
shocks in ancient times. In the account of the recent rising of 
the volcano of Hotham Island in the Mediterranean sea, it will 
be observed that the interval between the eruptions, was uni- 
form between one hour and a quarter and one hour and a half, 
and that the eruptions were followed by an evident increase in the 
size of the island. The details of this rare spectacle are highly 
valuable; they will be seized upon with great avidity by geolo- 
gists, many of whom, we have no doubt, will consider the phcno- 
menon as an epitome of those ancient parturitions of the ocean, 
geology is so pregnant with. Finally, if at the present day, 
springs peculiar to volcanic countries, deposit silex, bitumen, 
lime, and other substances, so it may always have been. And 
indeed we have the physical assertions of these probabilities, in 
the disturbed state of the lower stratified rocks, the extent of the 
trap formations, the elevation of Italy, the Alps, and many other 
regions, and the ancient beds of quarts, pitchstone, primary lime- 
stone and oolites, which last approach so near to the modern 
travertinos of Italy. Wherever volcanic waters are, there we 
find calcareous and other mineral substances, and under circum- 
stances encouraging the opinion, that they have at all times de- 
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rived their origin from the interior and unsearchable parts of 
the globe. 

To some who have never reflected upon this subject, it may 
appear startling to hear, that continents and chains of mountains 
have been raised from the interior parts of the earth by the force 
of subterranean expansive power; but every eflect is propor- 
tionate to its cause, and where the first is definite and the last 
immeasurable, we must submit to the reasonableness of the pro- 
position, remembering always, that although human power 
dwindles into insignificance, when applied in imagination to dis- 
turb a mineral mass like the crust of the earth, which has a 
thickness of between seven and eight miles attributed to it; yet 
that the semi-diameter of the earth exceeds more than five hun- 
dred times the space occupied by that crust; and that it is de- 
monstrable that a gaseous pressure may be generated in such a 
radius, to which the known mineral mass could make no resist- 
ance. In reasoning therefore upon these high matters, we must 
not measure unknown forces by our own feeble powers, but by 
the effects they are capable of producing, and must treat of the 
causes and of the effects of this high planetary character, in 
relation to the proportion in which they stand to each other. 

Mr. De la Beche, in his Sections and Views illustrative of geo- 
logical phenomena, has an admirable Plate on this subject, which 
will do much towards reconciling the most incredulous to the 
views we have offered. We have made this plate somewhat 
more elementary, in accordance with our plan. *A. Fig. 1, 
is the radius of the earth, from which at B. a line is set off at 
100 miles from the level of the sea. A. Fig. 2. represents the 
same radius multiplied 10 times. 8B. is a line at 100 miles 
from the level of the sea. C. a line eight miles from the tops of 
the highest mountains. D. the level of the sea. E. the height 
of the Himalaya and Andes. F. the Alps. 

The crust of the earth has been often likened to the propor- 
tion which the varnish on a cabinet globe bears to the mass it 
encloses, but this Diagram appeals more strongly to the imagi- 
nation. It is evident that the pneumatic forces which may be 
generated in this radius, are capable of producing inequalities 
upon the earth’s surface, that would, to use the language of 
Shakspeare, “ make Ossa like a wart,” even if they had their 
* Vide Pl. 8. 
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seat within the line B, extending itself at a depth of one hundred 
miles from the level of the sea. Mr. De la Beche ridicules the 
“ stupendous mountains” and “ tremendous dislocations” of some 
writers; and in truth, when we consider this Diagram, we are 
not only apt to hold mountains, and earthquakes, and fissures 
very cheap, but to wonder how it is that we are permitted to 
keep possession so quietly. Our readers, however, will not take 
alarm at our A’s and B’s and C’s; they know that there isa 
power both wise and benevolent. that controls the fearful agents 
appointed to work his will. These, whilst they beautifully dis- 
pose the surface of the earth for our benefit and enjoyment, re- 
member the voice, “ thus far and no farther.” With great con- 
fidence, therefore, we may all say with the psalmist, “ ‘Therefore 
will we not fear, though the earth be moved, and though the 
hills be carried into the midst of the sea; though the waters rage 
and swell, and though the mountains shake at the tempest of the 
same.” 

Notr.—Lest it should be supposed that some of the language 
of this Essay has been borrowed, without acknowledgment, from 
geological writings heretofore published, where the name of the 
writer may not have been aflixed; the Editor requests those 
who may observe any coincidence of this kind, to believe, that 
he never quotes from a previous publication without acknow- 
ledgment, except where he has been the unknown author. 


ON THE CAUSES WHICH RETARD GEOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
(From a correspondent, dated London, October 12, 1831.) 


“T take great pleasure in speaking encouragingly to you, of 
the success of your Journal in England. Iam sure you will be 
satisfied with the various commendations it has received. The 
review of your first number, in the Philosophical Magazine for 
this month, is conclusive as to its reception here; and I think 
your numbers for August and September sustain well the praises 
which it has amply given to that for July. American geology 
has been in such a state of confusion, and we have been so much 
in the dark about it, that we are very much gratified in the 
prospect before us, of having the geological facts of your country 
brought intelligently out ; and I know that this feeling is partaken 
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by.many,of the leading continental geologists... I also know that 
the tone of the “Introduction” in your first number, has given 
particular satisfaction here. Your friendly critic in the Philoso- 
phical Magazine has but done you justice on that subject. ‘You 
have certainly taken the correct philosophical view of the man- 
ner in which geologists should treat that—with inexperienced 
minds—too attractive branch of our science, and have hap- 
pily freed both your Journal and the subject from the appre- 
hensions which would enable prejudice to raise up an unfriendly 
spirit against them. In truth, the material origin of this planet 
is by no means a proper topic for geological writers, and you 
may observe, that all writers, who—as they thought—have been 
laying a great deal of strength out upon it, are now entirely dis- 
regarded, and are indeed classed among the weakest of those 
writers who have entered the lists. See the inventions and 
opinions of Burnet, Whiston, Buffon, De Luc, and many others, 
whose names have at different periods greatly influenced science : 
we look back with surprise, mingled with pity, upon the effusions 
of great minds like theirs, which aspired to instruct mankind in 
some of the loftiest branches of physical science, whilst yet un- 
conscious of its elements. | 

“Tt has been an axiom in education for a long period, that it is 
of the very nature of truth, that we should be led to it by practi- 
cal induction; yet how much is that axiom disregarded, to the 
detriment of science, and to the bringing of names—otherwise 
meritorious—into disrepute. It is lamentable to see how men 
erect altars, from time to time, as if to immolate themselves upon. 
Men who knew little or nothing of practical geology, have written 
on the subject as if for the express purpose of deterring others 
from the pursuit of it; they have cherished the false idea that 
modern geology and true religion do not accord with each other. 
Some of them have affectedly assumed a tone of piety, merely to 
entrap their readers; and, indeed, as you say, if the modern 
leaders in geology had not, by their learning, industry and pru- 
dence, succeeded in eradicating these groundless opinions, the 
science would have been very much retarded with us. In like 
manner on your side of the Atlantic, in order to prevent the few 
from misleading the million, you will find it necessary to assail all 
wild and affected speculations, whether religious or irreligious, 
and to tell your readers what is not geology, before a steady at- 
Vo. 1.—38 
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tention can be drawn to the facts upon which a knowledge of 
the science can be raised. In Europe there are sufficient sound 
geologists to check all affectations in the science. This is not the 
case in countries where the science has not been actively pur- 
sued, nor can it be supposed there is the same check upon the 
propagation of errors in the United States: hence the teachers 
of geology there have a great responsibility upon their hands, 
and it is certain that the progress of geological knowledge will 
be commensurately slow in America, if, to the discarded theories 
and prejudices of Europe, others of native growth are superadded. 
I do not know that any information I could send you from this 
side of the water, would be as valuable as the result of the ex- 
perience of this country in the study of geology, and which you 
can apply, if you choose, with the same success to the present 
state of that science with you, that you do all the other instruc- 
tive lessons you derive from Europe, which is at present a great 
experimental school for America. 

“The re-publication in your country of the third edition of 
Bakewell’s ‘ Introduction to Geology,’ was some evidence of a 
strong taste for that science, for the author of that work is an 
experienced practical observer ; and the one hundred and twenty 
pages of matter appended to it by the American editor, himself 
a professor of geology, induced the friends of science here to ex- 
pect a summary of American phenomena, to contrast with those 
European ones Mr. Bakewell has brought forward with so much 
ability. In this we have been greatly disappointed. This volu- 
minous Appendix, which has both Preface, Introductory Views, 
and an Index, and which professes to be an outline of the Philo- 
sophy of Geology, is not only barren of practical instruction, but 
has by no means steered clear of those conceits and fancies, which 
have rendered the labours of so many writers utterly useless. 
This is greatly to be regretted, coming from a public teacher, 
who has it in his power to bias the minds of so many ingenuous 
youths. It is by no means with unkind intentions to the writer, 
that I enter upon a brief analysis of some parts of this appendix. 

“Page 7. ‘ Are the discoveries of geology consistent with the 
’ history contained in the book of Genesis? 

“* Respecting the deluge, there can be but one opinion, and that 
opinion has been already stated ; geology fully confirms the scrip- 
ture history of that event.’ 
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«©There is doubtless more difficulty as to the earlier periods ; 
but the writer, after studying the subject for many years, has 
formed the opinion, that the geological facts are not only consis- 
ient with sacred history, but that their tendency is to illustrate 
and confirm it.’ 

“ The sum total of the meaning of these passages is, that the sedi- 
mentary deposit found so extensively upon the present surface, 
was deposited there by the Noachic deluge recorded in the 
scriptures; for there are no other discoveries in geology, that 
have any reference to any thing contained in the book of Gene- 
sis. And when he says, “ there can be but one opinion,” and a 
confirmative one, that geology fully confirms the scripture his- 
tory of that event, he either speaks unadvisedly, or without in- 
formation ; for the leading names in geology with us in Europe, 
have been for some time divided on that point. Lyell, Murchison, 
Sedgewick, (a clergyman, and professor too, at Cambridge,) 
Scrope, Fitton, and many others, distinguished Fellows of the 
Royal Society of London, have declared they do not believe 
geology confirms the scripture history of the deluge. To these may 
be added the distinguished names of Blainville, Jeffroy, Demarest, 
&c. &c. from the continental geologists. Not one of these phi- 
losophers has ventured to impugn the scripture account of a 
great deluge, but they do declare, that their laborious investiga- 
tions have led them to the opinion, that the sedimentary matter 
ascribed by some geologists to the Noachic flood, has been de- 
posited by partial and local inundations, arising from causes still 
in action, and which have been immemorially degrading old sur- 
faces, and producing new ones. They see no evidence of one 
universal inundation of the earth, in practical geology, and few 
men have seen more than themselves. The antagonist names 
of others who hold modified opinions on this subject, are also of 
great weight ; for if any men deserve the confidence of the scien- 
tific world, it is Buckland, Greenough, Conybeare, De la Beche, 
Warburton, in England; Cuvier, Brogniart, Cordier, Elie de 
Beaumont, &c. in France. Thus we see, that although there 
may be only one opinion in Yale college on this point, yet out of 
it, the scientific world is divided into two great parties. There 
are other passages in this appendix, of a similar nature, and even 
more censurable. 

“Page 25. ‘Indeed, it is generally agreed, that judging from 
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the appearances of things, we must conclude, that the earth was 
originally, and for a long time, submerged ; and that its crust, at 
least, has been in a soft and impressible state, if not partially, or 
wholly in solution.’ 

“Geology declares, that the original, or at least early state of 
the surface of the planet, was that of a watery abyss; and the 
book of Genesis, in the concise account which is there exhibited 
of the origin of things, reveals the same fact, as well as the re- 
cession of the waters, by which the dry land was made to 
appear.’ 

“<The most important fundamental rocks of our globe are com- 
posed, in general, of crystalline materials, bearing every appearance 
of having been deposited from a state of prevailing repose, &c. 

“* We may therefore take it for granted, that the aqueous abyss 
preceded the habitable condition of the earth, and we are at 
liberty to reason upon its probable constitution and possible ef- 
fects.’ : 

“ After all which suppositions taken for granted, follows a full 
analysis of this said aqueous abyss; containing all the chemical 
agents, the sulphuric, muriatic, nitric, phosphoric, fluoric and car- 
bonic acids; the alkalies, potassa, soda, lithia; the metallic ox- 
ides: carbon, and other combustibles: oxygen, chlorine, iodine, in 
short, every thing a chemist could possess in his laboratory,—for 
it is there the author must have learnt to concoct aqueous 
abysses—all acting with intense energy, “ as they came from the 
hand of the Creator.” Solutions, decompositions, precipitations, 
&c. &c. With such a fermentation as this strange mess must 
have made, it is impossible to conceive how it could be got quiet 
enough to assume that state of “ prevailing repose,” necessary to 
the production of his crystalline rocks, his garnets, his tourma- 
lines, his beryls, as they are found in all their beauty at Haddam, 
Connecticut. That any geologist ever discovered a spoonful of 
such a concoction, is not to be believed. The Dead sea is pure 
compared with it. Not a syllable is mentioned of it in the Bible, 
and thus we are obliged to submit to the conclusion, that it never 
existed out of the chemical imagination of the writer, who very 
innocently believes, as we may gather from the following passage, 
that no one can possibly disagree with him on this subject. 

“ Page 27. ‘For while decisive facts declare it to the mere 
philosopher, revelation unfolds it to the believer, and both con- 
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spire to establish the truth in the minds of that large and re- 
spectable class of individuals, who combine both these characters 
in one.’ 

“In the present state of geological knowledge, it is impossible 
to read the passages I have cited, without animadverting upon 
the extraordinary delusion they betray. Much as we agree with 
the professor in his reverence for the scriptures, we have long 
come to the opinion, on this side of the water, that it is the ham- 
mer and not the bible we are to take up when we would enter 
upon the study of geology ; besides, all Europe is now on the side 
of the igneous origin of the inferior rocks, and nothing can be 
more superfluous than such an extravagant chemico-aqueous 
abyss. " 

“[ make these strictures with reluctance; the acknowledged 
friend to science they concern, must break through the web he is 
weaving around himself and others, if he would not obscure his 
reputation by indulging in empiricisms unworthy of the age.” 


~ 





ON THE CAUSES WHICH RETARD THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ZOOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Critical Notice of “ Synopsis Reptilium, or Short Description of the Species 
of Reptile—By Joun Enwarv Gray, F.R.S8. F.G. 8. &c.—Part L— 
Catrapuracta. London, 1831.” 

Tue higher branches of mathematics, politics, and metaphy- 
sics, for many years occupied the vigorous intellect of the British 
nation, whilst natural science was comparatively neglected.— 
For some time, however, its various branches have excited great 
interest, and their importance is now duly appreciated and ac- 
knowledged, in many departments vying with the most forward 
nations, and in Geology, absolutely taking the lead. 

In the work before us we have a very neatly printed octavo 
of eighty pages, constituting one, of the many attempts of English 
naturalists to classify and arrange a very interesting department 
of zoology; but one which has been characterized by great 
confusion, and which yet requires much labour and research to 
make the system complete. ‘To us it appears that the great 
fault of most of the writers on zoological nomenclature since the 
days of Linnzus, consists in a laboured effort at a display of 
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learning in coining useless new names of objects, already long 
described, and well known to naturalists. The changing of 
names, and adding to the already confused state of the synony- 
ma; the elevating varieties into species, and cutting up the spe- 
cies into numerous sections, families and genera, on the most tri- 
fling distinction, or on no distinction whatever. The study of 
natural history is thus rendered as dry and uninteresting asa 
Greek vocabulary, and the interest of the object absolutely lost 
in the learned pleonasm in which it is buried. Thus it will con- 
tinue to be until there arises a powerful reformer, some modern 
Linnzus or youthful Aristotle, to make a clear sweep of this 
Augean stable, who, guided by nature alone, and governed by 
that admirable simplicity so forcibly displayed in all her opera- 
tions, will present the world with a system at once comprehen- 
sive and intelligible. In the words of one of the purest writers, 
“If I was to form a system, it would be that of simplicity ; it should 
pervade all works of imagination, all inquiries of science, all per- 
formances of the chisel and pencil, all behaviour, and all dress. 
Carry this idea even to the most awful height, what is simplicity 
but truth, the grcat basis of virtue and religion? Simplicity is 
the child of nature; the love of it seems implanted in us by Provi- 
dence; yet all the labour of erring mortals is to depart from this 
great and open road, and to return to it when they have seen 
the fallacy of winding paths and doubtful mazes.”—Jounson. 

The recently formed genera, Kinixys, Pyxis, Kinosternon, Ster- 
notherus, Hydrospis, &c. will be considered of no avail in such a 
system, seeing that they consist in unimportant variations in co- 
lour, and slight modifications of the form of the shell, which pro- 
duce no difference of consequence either in the habits or general 
organization of the animals themselves; and constitute, in fact, 
mere varieties of species, in some instances not characteristic of 
any peculiar genus; and in one instance at least, the character 
absolutely becomes obliterated by age. 

This work is principally characterized by such learned dis- 
plays in nomenclature, and too frequently at the expense of ac- 
curate knowledge of the subject discussed. 

Had one half the talent, labour, and observation, which the 
author has displayed in this little treatise, been applied to detect 
the true habits of the animals, as displayed in the woods, the 
fields, the rivers and the seas; or had he directed his observa- 
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tions to their internal organization as unfolded by zootomy, he 
would have added greatly to the cumulative mass of solid in- 
formation, and would have spared himself much unproductive 
labour. 

We have, nevertheless, perused the treatise with both profit 
and satisfaction; it not only shows considerable research, but 
convinces us of the increasing taste for similar pursuits in Eng- 
land. 

With these preliminary observations we propose to note a 
few of the inaccuracies and oversights which are but too evident 
to the practical herpetologist. There is occasionally displayed 
a looseness of style, which might have been dispensed with in a 
work strictly scientific; speaking of the class reptilia, he says, 
“ the young are like the mother.” Now we have raised numbers 
of these little creatures in our own garden, and can assure Mr. 
G. that the young not unfrequently betray a strong likeness to 
the father! The characters which distinguish some of his ge- 
nera, are in reality no distinction whatever; thus his genus 
“ Chelys,” at page 7, is designated by marks equally applicable 
to the very different genus Trionyx. 

He sometimes founds specific distinctions, on slight difference 
in colour, or some insignificant markings: see for example his 












Emys decupata, compared with E. serrata; whilst in other in- «: 


stances, species, perfectly well characterized by recent authors, 
are confounded in the synonyma: thus T'rstupo elephantopus, is 
quoted as synonymous with T. indica—the former differing in 
the number and form of the marginal plates, in the presence of 
a nuchal plate, and in the totally different direction of the poste- 
rior marginal plates—not to mention other peculiarities observ- 
able in the head and integuments. We consider these species to 
be as distinct in organization, as they are distant in their habits. 
After having stated that the marginal plates of tortoises re- 
present analogically the costal cartilages of mammalia; Mr. G. 
remarks, “ the testudo areolata (Thunb.) is apt to vary in the 
number of dorsal and marginal plates,” which is to admit a vari- 
ation in the number of ribs and of their cartilages; a difference 
of this nature, we think, rather points to specific distinction ; 
much more so, indeed, than the “ sculpture of its shields, and pe- 
culiar scaling of the animal.” Vide page 13. 
The Testudo pusilla, (Linn.) Mr. Gray describes for the 
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eighth time, under almost as many names, and has given a tole- 
rable good figure; he here calls it Cuersina angulata, having 
previously described it as 'T’. Bellii: vide Gray; spic. zool. t. 3.— 
If the synonyma he quotes are to be depended on, then the real 
Linnean name of the species must be retained, bearing in mind 
always, that the genus Cuersina of Merrem, is only the old 
genus Tstupo, with the sternal plate slightly projecting ante- 
riorly, and would include T. polyphemus of Bartram. 

Concerning the genus “ Kinixys” of Bell, it may be remarked, 
that, if the peculiarity noticed in the back-plate of the species 
of this genus be not only accidental, as Baron Cuvier states it to 
be, it can serve only to distinguish a variety common to two or 
more species of testudo: and the genus “ Pyxis” of Bell, also ap- 
pears to us as representing a variety of the genus Cisrupa, or 
common box tortoise. 

The very natural genus Cisrupa, first established by that sen- 
sible and classical naturalist, Mr. Fleming, (Vide Philos. of 
Zool.) and adopted by Mr. Say two years subsequently, (Vide 
Jour. A. N.S. vol. iv.) Mr. Gray places in the family EMYDA:, 
and represents these animals “ as living in ponds and ditches, 
only taking their food while in the water,” and thinks he has 
observed 36 species, 18 of which come from America; (vide p. 17.) 
The cistuda clausa, or common “ box turtle” of North America, 
possesses none of the habits above enumerated, but is in every 
respect a “ land tortoise,” which is the name by which this ani- 
mal univérsally goes by in this country; and Mr. Say remarks, 
very judiciously, (vide Long’s 1st Exped.) that he examined this 
species as it came under his observation throughout the country, 
from the shores of the Delaware to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, and could detect only a single species, presenting 
many varieties in colour and markings. In like manner, the 
Testupo trifasciata of Bell, or Cistuda trifasciata, Gray—is a 
variety of Cistuda clausa of other authors. 

Mr. G. is most fruitful in synonyma: the land-tortoise of Eu- 
rope, so familiarly known, is dignified by ten titles, not doubting 
but that it possesses legitimate claims to all of them. 

The genus Emys of Gray, only differs from the other species 
of this genus, as adopted by other authors—and from which this 
is taken—in having the back and breast-plates united by solid 
(not osseous) symphysis; the habits and general organization be- 
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ing similar, they naturally arrange themselves under one genus, 
but admit of being divided into two sections. 

Mr. Say had confounded the Testudo scabra of Linn., which 
inhabits South America, with a kindred species existing in New 
Jersey, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. This species was subse- 
quently described as distinct by Major Le Conte, under the name 
of Emys imscripta. Mr. Gray has unnecessarily increased the 
synonyma by adding the specific appellation of “ speciosa” to this 
tortoise. (Vide p. 26.) 

The Emys concentrica, or centrata, is the only tortoise vulgarly 
called Terrapin in our country; it has been so long and so high- 
ly esteemed as a luxurious article of diet with us, as to have oc- 
casioned the almost total extinction of the species in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia; but the Emys serrata, or red-bellied terrapin,— 
E. rubriventris of Le Conte, is beginning to appear in our market 
to replace it in some degree; the former have been sold for six 
dollars a dozen, and are brought from a distance of more than a 
hundred miles: we have seen a black-spotted variety of this 
species from South Carolina. 

The Emys vittata of Gray, is very probably the young of the 
E. concinna of Le Conte.-—Vide Cuv. Regne Anim. 

E. decussata, E. rugosa, and E. scripta, of Gray, are mere vari- 
eties of E. serrata, (Daudin,) which is very common in our middle 
and southern states. 

The E. Lesueuri, (Gray,) has been more descriptively named 
E. geographica by Lesueur himself; writers cannot too scrupu- 
Jously avoid adding to the already plethoric list of synonyma. 

E. Bellii, E. Kinosternoides, and E. Annulifera, of Gray, do not 
appear as yet specifically identified. Vide pp. 31, 32. 

In two of our fresh water tortoises, viz. E. odorata and E. pen- 
sylvanica, the anterior and posterior lobes of the sternum, are 
frequently united to the middle lobe by a cartilaginous suture 
only, admitting of slight motion; a peculiarity which was thought 
sufficiently important by Spix, on which to construct a new ge- 
nus, under the name of Kinosternon, an arrangement adopted 
by Bell and Gray, although it is admitted that these sutures are 
liable to become obliterated by age; under which circumstance, 
an old individual of E. odorata was pronounced a distinct species 
by Daudin and Merrem, and named “ Glutinata !” 

The fourth genus, Cuetypra, of Schweiger, also constructed 
Vou. 1.—39 
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on the old genus Emys, possesses stronger claims to distinction, 
though we at the same time prefer the more classic name “ CuE- 
tonura,” of Dr. Fleming, for this genus: it consists, according 
to Mr. Gray, of only a single species, vulgarly called alligator- 
tortoise, or “ snapping-tortoise,” of the middle states, and known 
to the African slaves of the southern states by the name of 
“couta,” probably from some fancied resemblance to an .animal 
of their own country. We have, however, seen the shells of three 
other distinct species of this genus; one from our northern lakes, 
one from South America, and another from oriental India, from 
the river Silet, a branch of the Burrempootra. 

The family “ Trionycutp#,” includes a very interesting group 
of fresh water tortoises: two or three species having been re- 
cently observed with more than three claws; the genus trionyx, 
will not, as heretofore, include all the species—Mr. Gray’s re- 
marks on the species of this genus would be more useful, had he 
stated the dimensions, in his descriptions of animals varying in 
size, from a few inches, to a foot, and more. 

The remarks of our author on the sea tortoises, (family cHELo- 
NIADG,) are not without interest; his first genus, spHarReis, of 
Merrem, has been better named “ cortupo,” by Fleming.—Vide 
Philosophy of Zoology.—These animals attain to a great size oc- 
casionally on our coasts, as noble specimens preserved in our mu- 
seums abundantly testify. An individual now in the New York 
museum, purchased by the proprietor for $500, was thrown on 
the coast of Long Island, in a recent N. E. gale, and weighed 
1400lbs. Mr. Gray gives as the habitat of this species, “in mare 
Mediterraneo.” 

In the second order,—or Emyposavri, of Blainville, are ar- 
ranged all the living crocodiles and alligators. We think the 
denomination of crocopitin1, applied by Oppel to this group, pre- 
ferable on many accounts. Alluding to the general characters 
of this group, Mr. Gray repeats the exploded error, relative to a 
very important point in their anatomy: viz. “ the heart is three 
celled,” &c.—Vid. p. 55.—This oversight is the less excusable in 
Mr. G. inasmuch as he quotes the book, in which correct infor- 
mation is contained relative to this subject. 

The habits which our author attributes to the animals of this 
group, will not apply in any respect to our alligator, which feeds 
chiefly on live fish. (Vid. Bartram’s Travels, et passim.) We re- 
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commend the author of this synopsis to peruse carefully the 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia, and 
promise him much useful information on the anatomy and clas- 
sification of reptilia. 

For the habits of crocodilus acutus, (Cuv.) Mr. G. quotes, er- 
roneously, Bartram and Descourtilz, whose observations refer to 
c. luctus (Cuv.) only, which in this synopsis adds another to the 
interminable list of names, and figures as alligator mississipiensis!! 

When will closet writers learn to copy that beautiful simplicity 
which we observe displayed by nature, in all her operations ?— 
In the Journal of the Academy of Natural Science of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. G. may obtain more interesting materials concerning 
the fossil crocodiles. 

The third and last order of this treatise, or ENALIOSAURI of 
Conybeare, consists of fossil extinct genera and species, and are 
more particularly interesting to the geologist and comparative 
anatomist ; but as they constitute a new order of reptilia, are 
very properly treated of in a general synopsis: in this, as in al- 
most every other instance in the volume before us, Mr. G. has 
failed to do justice to American writers; the new genera and 
species which they have added to this order, are not even noticed. 
—Is this to be attributed to ignorance, ill nature. or criminal in- 
difference towards his collaborators? R. 8. T. 


ON A NEW EXTINCT FOSSIL VEGETABLE OF THE 
FAMILY FUCOIDES. 
By Ricaarv Hartay, M. D. Philadelphia, Dec. 6th, 1831. 


Natural order, ALGQE.—Linnezts. Family, Fucoiwrs.—Stern- 
burg and Brongniart. Axeacires, Schlotheim. Section, Ca- 
poryTEs.—Harlan. 

F. Brongniartii—Fronde elongata, sub-quadrangularis, cana- 
liculata, transverse rugosa ; ramulis inequalis, sparsis, remotis, 
compressis, rugatis, recurvis, nudis. 

Place in the series—Compact sand-stone, subjacent to the coal 
formation: occurring in slabs from one to three inches in thick- 
ness, the upper surface being tinged ferruginous. 

Locality.—Western part of the state of New York: the fossil 
is also stated to abound on the Welland canal, Canada. 
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This fossil fucus is readily recognized as a species allied to the 
F. alleghaniensis, which I recently described in the Journal of the 
Academy of Natural Science, vol. vi. from which it differs prin- 
cipally in the elongation and uniformity of the stem, its sub-quad- 
rangular form, in general, and in being more compressed and 
elevated on the surface of the stone. ‘The branches of the pre- 
sent species are less fastigiated, and more remote from each other: 
in no instance are the tops of the branches exposed to view in 
the specimens which have come under my cognizance. The 
largest stem is one third less in its greatest visible diameter in 
the present species, and they intercept, cross, or run into each 
other in various directions, so as occasionally to assume an ap- 
pearance not unlike the asterias. 

I have seen a very perfect specimen of this fossil, from the vi- 
cinity of Lockport, N. Y. in the possession of W. R. Johnson, Esq. ; 
and Mr. Peale’s museum of N. York possesses a very large slab 
of these fossils. I am indebted to the politeness of P. A. Brown, 
Esq., for the opportunity of describing this species, who obtained 
it in the state of New York, during a geological excursion last 
summer. Specimens in the cabinet of the Academy of Natural 
Science, cabinet of Mr. P. A. Brown, &c. 

In consideration of the great obligation under which Dr. 
Brongniart has placed all admirers of oryctology, by the publica- 
tion of his invaluable “ Vegetaux fossiles,” I have taken the liberty 
to designate this species by his name. 





GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CONSTITUENTS OF 
PRIMARY ROCKS. 


We have on this continenf a very extensive geological limit, 
constituted of primary rocks and their subordinates. It consti- 
tutes an inflected line, commencing in the north, and passing 
southwardly from the indented shores of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to the city of 
New York, of which it forms the base. Thus far, this limit is 
bounded by the ocean, and has for its general mineralogical cha- 
racter, the rocks commonly called granite and gneiss. There 
are many varicties of these two rocks, occasioned by the varying 
proportions in which their respective constituents are found 
together. Granite has for its constituents, felspar, quartz, and 
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mica, and in general, granites are distinguished by having a much 
greater proportion of felspar than of either of the other two 
minerals. Sometimes the felspar is formed into well defined 
crystals, either white or red, it is then called a porphyritic 
granite. The quartz of such rocks is usually of a glassy lustre, 
and in very irregular shaped grains. The mica is disseminated 
in it, in small blackish or silvery scales. Granite rocks of this 
character, although they pass gradually into gneiss, differ re- 
markably from it in one particular, all granite being massive. 

When the predominating mineral of the granite, felspar, de- 
creases very much, and the mica greatly increases, and its innu- 
merable plates become formed into well defined parallel layers, 
then granite losing its massive structure, splits in the direction of 
the mica, and becomes a true gneiss, recognizable by the eye 
by the parallel lines it externally bears. Students in geology 
will also observe, that the granite we have been describing, is 
always found subjacent to the gneiss, and indeed, from no other 
rock being found inferior to it, granite is considered as the basis 
of all the primary rocks; and gneiss, from the constancy with 
which it is found reposing upon the granite, is considered the next 
in order of succession. When the principal constituent parts of 
gneiss, quartz and mica, are finely combined together, and have 
a yellowish or greenish lustre, then they form a rock which splits 
into tables easily, and is called mica slate. Sometimes the plates 
of mica in this rock are larger, and then they form a mica slate 
of a coarser character. Mica slate is the third rock in the order 
of succession. There are other rocks in this marine part of the 
geological limit, occasionally found subordinate to the three 
members of the primary rocks we have enumerated; these are 
principally the hornblende, serpentine, and that calcareous for- 
mation usually called primitive marble. As the gneiss, which is 
the base of the city of New York, re-appears across the Sound 
on Long Island, so the serpentine, which is found massive at Ho- 
boken, on the Jersey shore, re-appears on the east side of the 
river not far from the city of New York. 

At Philadelphia, we find this line of primary rocks inflecting 
inwards from the coast. Near the public Water-works, a well 
defined gneiss—not different from that at the city of New York— 
is quarried extensively for foundations of houses. Associated with 
this, is the Hornblende, which appears close to the Water-works, 
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and stretching to the south and west, fronts the Delaware river, 
as far as Wilmington, in the State of Delaware; whence it can 
be traced inland, in the neighbourhood of Baltimore, and much 
farther into the southern states. The varieties of these horn- 
blende rocks are very great; and as it is of these the Delaware 
Breakwater is now constructing, we have thought it due to the 
communication which Major Bender has favoured us with, to ac- 
company his table of specific gravities, with some remarks on the 
mineral nature of these rocks. Having personally visited most 
of the localities mentioned in this table, we have had occasion to 
observe how generally the erroneous designation of trap, is given 
to some of the varieties of hornblende rocks, and as some of our 
correspondents have also requested information from us on this 
subject, we have thought to render a service to our readers by 
entering into such details of the primary rocks, as may enable 
them to judge with success for themselves, of the proper names 
to give those varieties which fall under their observation. We 
have spoken of felspar as forming the principal mineral in granite, 
with quartz and mica; when it is compounded with the mineral 
called hornblende, it constitutes that class of rocks of which we 
have spoken as extending from Philadelphia to Wilmington. 
Hornblende, called by the French, amphibole, is heavier than 
quartz or felspar, and when scratched, gives a light green streak. 
[t contains a great proportion of magnesia, which felspar has 
not; and when the quantity of magnesia is increased, it passes 
into serpentine. ‘The Germans call these combinations of felspar 
and hornblende, griinstein, or greenstone, especially when they 
have a granitic structure. When hornblende forms the princi- 
pal part of such rocks, they take a greenish black colour. When 
it is combined in lamellar grains with felspar, it is called sienite. 
In some instances, as at Quarryville, on the Delaware, near 
Wilmington, the felspar is in beautiful resplendent lamellar crys- 
tals, of an oval form, and of a lightish red colour. This in the 
common language of mineralogy may be called a porphyrytic 
greenstone. 

We have remarked, that the erroneous designation of trap has 
been given to these hornblende rocks; and this, no doubt, has 
grown out of there being an intimate combination, in some in- 
stances, of hornblende and felspar. This is also the case with 
the rocks which have received the generic name of trap, from 
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their dividing into prismatic forms, and forming steps or stairs. 
(Trappa, in the Swedish tongue, means a stair.) Cabinet speci- 
mens of these respective rocks, sometimes resemble each other 
so Closely, that they would puzzle a good practical geologist to 
decide whether they did not belong to the same class of rocks. 
There is also another mineral, augite, which combines with fel- 
spar in the same manner that hornblende does, and which is dif- 
ficult to distinguish from it. The dark black basalts, which 
geologists are now agreed, have the same origin as the true trap, 
are composed of felspar and augite, finely combined, with some- 
times grains of the mineral called olivine, and black oxide of iron. 
However these greenstones may resemble in their constituent 
particles, the traps—now universally admitted to have had an 
origin of the same nature with lava, of modern times—an expe- 
rienced geologist can at once decide when he observes them 
aperto campo. Nothing can be more dissimilar with the massive 
hornblende rocks, fronting the Delaware river,—and undoubtedly 
associated with the primary rocks,—than the true trap on the 
Hudson river, at the Palisades, that at Hartford and New Haven, 
in Connecticut, and that at the Passaic falls, New Jersey, all 
of which overlie secondary rocks. ‘To call the hornblende rocks 
then, of which we have been speaking, trap, is to confound very 
important geological distinctions. ‘The various combinations of 
felspar and hornblende, and felspar and augite, have produced 
the rocks called greenstone, sienite, trap, and basalt; together 
with all the varieties which a change in the proportion of con- 
stituents occasions, such as are clinkstone, pitchstone, amygdaloid, 
and other porphyries. 

To these rocks formed of hornblende and felspar, the French 
have given the name of diabase ; and to those basaltic compounds, 
into which augite enters, they have given the name of dolerite. 
We know of no name more appropriate to the rocks we have 
been considering than hornblende rocks, because hornblende is 
chiefly found combined with felspar, when associated with the 
primary rocks; whilst augite is more peculiar to rocks of ac- 
knowledged volcanic origin, although hornblende is also found in 
them. ‘I'he term diabase, is applicable to any rock having a 
double base, and we, therefore, prefer a name that expresses at 
once the mineral to which the rock owes its distinctive character. 
We trust that this subject will receive proper attention from 
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Messrs. Conybeare and Sedgewick, in the continuation of that 
admirable work, The Geology of England and Wales, of which 
the first volume has already given so much distinction to the 
name of Mr. Conybeare. Since the history of the primary rocks 
can receive no assistance from organic remains, we have nothing 
left to determine with accuracy the character of those rocks but 
their constituent minerals. And as the English language on this 
continent and in Europe, is destined to be spoken by the most 
important family of civilized society, we trust those gentlemen 
will give appropriate scientific names cognate to the English 
tongue. We despair of a universal nomenclature, and the sooner 
we have a well considered one, accommodated to our own over- 
spreading language, the better. 

We now proceed to give the table of specific gravities of the 
rocks used in constructing the Delaware Breakwater, for which, 
together with the preliminary information, we are indebted to 
that intelligent officer, Major Benner, of the United States 
Army.— Epitor. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITIES OF THE ROCKS USED IN THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF THE DELAWARE BREAKWATER. 


Communicated by Major Georce Benper, United States Army. 


“The two straight insulated stone dikes which form the work, 
are constructing on a clayey anchorage ground, in a depth of 
water from twenty-seven to thirty-four feet below the lowest 
spring tides. ‘The principal one is to be twelve hundred yards in 
length, measuring from a point five hundred yards distant from 
the line of twenty-four foot water, near the extreme point of 
Cape Henlopen, and running in a W. N. W. direction from said 
point. At the distance of three hundred and fifty yards from the 
westernmost end of this, the other has also been congmenced, and 
is to run W. by S. five hundred yards. These dikes, or islets of 
stone, are both to have a height of five and one third feet above 
the highest springtides, with a breadth at bottom of one hundred 
and sixty-seven feet, and at top twenty-two feet. The inner 
slope is made to assume an angle of forty-five degrees, while the 
outer has one hundred and six feet base to thirty-nine altitude, 
and being covered with blocks of stone weighing from three to 
five tons, and upwards, from six feet below low water, to the 
summit, is such as experience has shown that the sea will break 
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upon, without disturbing the materials. ‘These dikes will in no 
part be more than about one mile distant from the shore, and 
when completed, will aflord a shelter from the waves over seven 
tenths of a square mile, having a depth of water of eighteen feet 
at lowest springtides. That portion of the compass from E. to W. 
round by the south, is protected by the formation of the shore. 

The whole work will constitute an aggregate mass of about 
nine hundred thousand cubic yards of stone, the largest portion 
of which is to be in pieces exceeding a ton weight each, and 
although a smaller work than those of either Cherburg or Ply- 
mouth, yet from the comparatively great distance from whence 
the material is obtained, it is one of necessarily slow execution. 

The country for many miles around being a sandy alluvion, 
the contractors for supplying the stone commenced with bringing 
it from the Palisade rocks on the Hudson river; but the tedious- 
ness of the navigation, which consumed upon an average, ten 
days for each trip, retarded the first season’s operations very 
much. Since then, the largest portion has been obtained from 
quarries on the Delaware, between Wilmington and Crum creek, 
a mile or two above Chester. Upwards of two hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand tons have been already deposited, of which 
eighty-one thousand were from the Hudson, and one hundred 
and ninety-eight thousand from the Delaware, and the same 
having been principally used in forming the upper end of the 
first mentioned dike, it has afforded a shelter which was used by 
the pilots, and by vessels engaged in the work, for protection 
against the N. and N. E. gales, during the last two or three 
months of the late working season. 


Specific Gravities of the Rocks. 


1 From Christiana Creek below Wilmington, 3,020 3-4 yee or 
reenstone. 

2 © Brandywine, below the lowest mills, 2,990 1-2 do. 

3 ® Quarryville, north of roadto Wilmington, 2,668 do. 

4 «4 do. nearthe river, south do. 2,980 do. 

5 “ Naaman’s Creek, south do. 2,688 do. 

6. « do. north, do. 2,680 1-2 do. 

7 © Vicinity of Marcus Hook, north, do. 2,751 1-2 do. 
ge do. do. do. dao. 2,618 do. 

9 “ Young’s Quarry, Chester creek, do. do 2,700 Gneiss. 
10 «© Clark’s do. do. do. 2,764 1-2 do. 
11 “ Hennis’ do. do. do. 2,649 do. 
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12 From Hennis’ Q. on Chester creek, n. Wilm. ro, 2,752 3-4 Gneiss. 

13. “ Worral’s do. do. do. 2,672 do. 

14 * Smith’s do do. do. 2,717 do. 

15 “ Murray’s on Ridley Creek, do. do. 2,713 1-4 do. 

16 “ Burk’s do. do. do. 2,700 do. 

17 “ Shoemaker’s do. do. do. 2,713 1-4 do. 

18 “ Clyde’s do. do. do. 2664 do. 

19 “ M‘Ilvaine’s do. do. do. 3,130 pret 
20 « do. do. do. do, 2,726 Gneiss. 

21 ¢ do. do. south do. 2,654 1-2 do 

22 “ Churehman’s do. do. do. 2,638 1-2 do. 

23 “ J. L. Crosby’s do. north do. 2,664 do. 

sa «| do. do. do. do. 2,618 do. 

25 “ RK. P. Crosby’s do. do. do. 2,649 do. 

26 © Leiper’s Crum Creek, south do. 2,649 do. 

27 « Hill's do do. do. 2,786 1-4 § Hernblends or 
2 « do. (Island Field) do. do. 2,805 1-4 do. 

29 © Palisades at Fort Lee, Hudson river, 2,990 1-2 Trap. 

30 « do. Claster do. 2,968 3-4 do. 

=. * Nyack do. 2,955 1-4 do. 


THE NEW VOLCANO OF HOTHAM ISLAND. 


In a letter to Professor Daubeny of Oxford, from Captain 
Ballingal of the Royal Marines, dated “ H. M.S. St. Vincent, 
Malta, 27th July, 1831,” which the Professor had the goodness 
to send to us, is the following account of the voleano:— 

The situation of the volcano is in lat. 37° 10’ N. long. 12° 44! 
E. the crater of which, above water, is about 70 or 80 yards in 
external diameter, and about 20 feet in height from the surface 
of the sea, lying between the island of Pantalleria and Cape 
Granitula, on the south-west coast of Sicily. The eruption is in 
a state of great activity. Large columns of fire, dust, and dense 
smoke, are constantly emitted, accompanied every hour and a 
half with an eruption of great velocity, throwing masses of stones 
of several tons weight, with cinders, and jets of mud and water, 
toa height equal to the mast-head of a first-rate man of war. 
Prospero Schiffino, the master of the Santa Arona, a coasting 
vessel from Sardinia, arrived here, and reported to our admiral, 
that three days before, while off Cape Bianco in Sicily, he dis- 
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covered the extraordinary phenomena of three distinct columns 
of smoke issuing from the sea, accompanied by a sub-marine noise, 
which he compared to that made by the “ wheels of a vast steam 
vessel.” In the evening of the same day, a second report was 
brought by a vessel from Lonaon. No appearance of lava was 
to be seen. ‘The admiral instantly directed two officers to pro- 
ceed and verify the report. On the night of Wednesday the 
20th inst., while proceeding on their voyage, they first discovered 
it at 25 or 30 miles distance, shooting upwards rays and flashes 
to a great height. The next day, observing that the intervals 
between the eruptions occupied almost a correct uniformity of time, 
viz. from an hour and a half, to an hour and a quarter, aflorded 
them the chance to approach at one time within 60 yards of the 
crater, where they sounded, and found the side of the cone in 33 
fathoms, the armory of the lead bringing up a small piece of 
black stone, being the only substance we got during three days’ 
constant perseverance, whose specific gravity was greater than 
water, which I am sorry it is not in my power to transmit; but 
I have secured some cinders and ashes, which I shall have the 
pleasure to send home in the Melville, which will leave this 
shortly for England. Since writing the above, I have just 
learned that Lord William Thynne, on the morning of the 19th, 
on his return from Gibraltar to this place, was enabled to ap- 
proach within 20, and to sound in 18 fathoms. At this time the 
isLand was just above the surface, and on the 21st my friend 
found it 20 feet in height; and [ have now learned that the 
day before yesterday, viz. the 25th inst., it had acquired the 
height of 40 or 45 feet. Any further information you may wish 
to acquire, I shall be able to collect, as I shall in a day or so 
visit the scene.” 

The following report by the officers of the Philomel, has been 
published at Malta, by Admiral Hotham.—“ The Philomel brig 
of war, which left Malta harbour on Tuesday afternoon the 
19th of July, with the masters of the St. Vincent and Ganges, 
to ascertain the correct particulars of the new volcano island 
forming off Sciacca, in Sicily, discovered the object at 1 A. M. 
on Thursday the 21st; at 3,spoke an Austrian ship from Algiers, 
bound to Alexandria, the master of which reported, that he had 
seen dense smoke and much fire issuing for the last three days. 
At 6, observed a thick smoke issuing apparently from the sea, 
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the spot bearing N. W. } W., and on steering in that direction, 
fell in with the Hind cutter at 9, which vessel had left Malta on 
Sunday the 17th, but had not yet reached the new volcano, ow- 
ing to calms. The island then bore N. W. by W. six or eight 
miles distant. At 9h. 45m. the Philomel hove to, three miles to 
windward. Capt. Smith, with the two masters, and Col. Bathurst, 
a passenger, left the vessel in boats for the purpose of taking 
soundings as near as they could approach with safety, but had 
scarcely got one mile away, when the volcano burst out with a 
tremendous explosion, resembling the noise of a very loud thun- 
der-storm, and flames of fire, like flashes of lightning. The boats 
were covered with black cinders, which also fell on board the 
vessel, and all around, to a distance of at least three miles from 
the volcano. The eruption lasted in all its fury seven minutes, 
and when the smoke had somewhat cleared away, the island had 
increased in size twofold. : 

The volcano bursts out regularly at about every two hours, 
and emits. all around it a suffocating, sulphureous stench. On 
first making it a long distance, it resembles a cluster or grove of 
cypress trees. The English brig Bootle, of Liverpool, an Ame- 
rican, and one or two foreign vessels, were off the place. 

Its precise latitude is 37° 7’ 30" N. and longitude 12° 44’ E. 
the soundings in the vicinity, say 80 yards off the island, bearing 
N. E. are 70 to 75 fathoms; W. } of a mile, 72 to 76 fathoms. 
At five and six miles distance, they vary from 70 to 80 fathoms. 
The volcano appears composed mostly of cinders of a rusty black 
colour, having only a sprinkling of lava, of an oblong shape; and 
the island, as last seen on Friday the 23d, was not less than 
three quarters of a mile in circumference. The N. W. point is 
the highest, say about 80 feet above the level of the sea, and 
gets lower towards the southern extremity. The S. E. side of 
the crater has fallen in to the side of the sea. The sea is drawn 
in with a very loud noise, and occasions an immense volume of 
white vapour to rise up in the air, curling and spreading high 
and wide: then succeeds rapidly the eruption of cinders and lava, 
thrown to the height of from 400 to 500 feet, and on some occa- 
sions to 1000 feet, forking and branching out in all directions in 
its ascent, and afterwards falling and pouring down in stupen- 
dous masses, with such violence as to cause a noise like heavy 
thunder, and making the sea, for a considerable distance around, 
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one entire sheet of foam—altogether a sight not to be ima- 
gined.* 

Marta, Aue. 4.—Our reports respecting the volcano, since 
the foregoing, are very unsatisfactory. There can be little doubt, 
however, that the island continues to increase in size. A boat, 
with five or six officers, returned yesterday afternoon, and they 
assert that the island is at least three miles in circumference, and 
from 200 to 300 feet high. ‘They landed upon it, and, for os- 
tentation’s sake, J] suppose, hoisted the union flag. ‘The other 
stories, as to the increasing dimensions of the place, are too vague 
to speak on. 

We learn from the coast of Sicily, that the town of Sciacca 
has been entirely abandoned by its inhabitants, the reported 
shocks, and trembling of the earth, leading to a belief that it 
will sink into the sea.”—Jameson’s Edin. New Phil. Journal, Octo- 
ber, 1831. 


Captain Swinburne’s report concerning this voleano, to Admi- 
ral Hotham, will be found in our number for November, page 
229. It appears that the captain of an Italian vessel, had, as 
early as the 9th of July, seen a great quantity of dead fish, and 
some black matter floating on the water; and that he heard 
a noise like thunder, which he attributed to volcanic action. The 
succeeding day, at gunshot distance, he perceived a column of 
water, with a circumference of near four hundred fathoms, rise 
to the height of about sixty feet. Smoke continued to rise from 
the place, and on his return from Girgenti, on the 16th, he found 
a tract of volcanic land, twelve feet above the level of the sea. 
During his absence, the masters of two other small Italian ves- 
sels, on the 13th of July, saw three columns of smoke issuing 
through the water ; they remained, on account of the calm, in 
the vicinity near three days; a noise proceeding all this time 
from that part of the sea, whence the smoke arose, like that pro- 
duced by the wheels of a steam vessel. 

In the plate, (ix) the highest point of the island is about eighty 
feet above the level of the sea, and the circumference about 
three quarters of a mile. It is circular, and the opening on one 
side, represented in the shaded part of the drawing, admits the 
sea. Epitor. 


* Plate 9. 
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Crystal of Native Copper. 


DESCRIPTION OF A CRYSTAL OF NATIVE COPPER, 
In the Cabinet of Coronet Assent, at Washington. 

Tne primitive form of crystals of native copper, is stated to be 
acube. ‘The form of the crystal in question is that of a cube, 
with all its solid angles replaced by triangular planes. 

The decrement of the solid angles by the triangular planes, is 
extended, until the angles of the triangular planes meet .at the 
centres of the edges of the faces of the primary cube, forming a 
regular figure of six square faces, and eight triangular faces, 
the square faces being also the faces of the primary cube. 

Measurement does not prove either face to be a perfect square, 
or a perfect equilateral triangle; the differences from such figures 
are, however, very slight, and occasioned in some of the faces, by, 
evidently, artificial indentations of some of the angular points. 

Several of the faces have slight incrustations of carbonate of 
copper upon them, and all of them have strie, which have 
been considered by some who have seen the crystals, as marks 
of a file, used to free the.crystal from the crust in which it was 
enveloped, when first found. But I have not considered them as 
resulting from such a cause. They are irregular in depth, width, 
and length, not always parallel, are strongest near the edges of 
each face,—the middle of several of the faces being entirely free 
from them. ‘The colour of the stria, also indicates an exposure 
equal to that of any part of the crystal. 

The edges of the square faces are, of course, varied from the 
position of the edges of the primary cube, and are now parallel 
to what would have been a diagonal of a primary face; and the 
square faces are smaller, by the extent of the decrement. 

Mr. J. P. W. and Dr. M. of Philadelphia, were both disposed 
to consider it a genuine crystal of native copper. 

I am not quite sure of its history, and am now endeavouring 
to trace it out, but believe it came from South America. It was 
among coppers from that quarter, from England, from Siberia, 
and from Germany; and if any label had ever been aflixed to it, 
noting its history, it has been rubbed off. 

The doubts which have been raised in relation to this crystal’s 
being a natural formation, are founded upon its unusual size. 

Taking the faces of the cube by pairs, the following are its 
dimensions, or the direct distances between each pair of faces: 


























Geographical Tables. 


First pair, one inch, seventeen and a half twentieths. 

Second pair, one inch, seventeen twentieths. 

Third pair, one inch, sixteen and a half twentieths. 

It may be seen by these dimensions, that with the present 
faces of the cube, had there have been no decrement of the solid 
angles, but the whole space filled, and the cubic faces extended to 
form a square figure, it would not have beena perfect cube. A. 





TABLES 
For converting French Toises and Metres into English Feet, and the contrary. 


Reapers of philosophical works, and foreign journals, frequent- 
ly meet with dimensions expressed in French measures. ‘To 
enable such to convert them readily into English measures, the 
following tables have been computed. The length of a toise and 
a metre in English measure, which are the foundation of the ta- 
bles, have been taken from Baily’s Astronomical Tables and For- 
mule, and he deduced them from their lengths, as given in the 
Base du Systeme Metrique, vol. iii. and Captain Kater’s paper on 
the length of the French metre, in the Phil. Trans. for 1818. 


TABLE I. 
1 French Toise = 1.949036 French Metres = 6.394950 English Feet. 
1 French Metre = .513074 Toise = 3.220809 English Feet. 
1 English Foot = .156373 Toise = 304794 Freuch Metre. 


TABLE Il. FOR CONVERTING FRENCH TOISES INTO ENGLISH FEET. 









































; English || é English English ||__| Eng. | ni | Eng. || Eng. 
Toises. Feet. | Toises. | Feet. | T-| Feet. iT’ Feet. | l’. Feet, | T. | Ene 
1000 6394.95 100 639.50 | 10] 63.95 |} 1] 6.39 ).1] 64 | .01] .06 
2000 12739.90 | 200 =| 1278.99 | 20] 127.90 || 2] 12.79 || 2] 1.28 || 02) .13 
3000 191R4.85 300} 1918.49 | 30] 191.85 |) 3 19.18 || .3) 1.92 || 03) .19 
4000 | 25579.80 || 400 | 9557.98 | 40] 255.80 | 4| 25.58 |] .4| 2.56 || .04| 26 
5000 | 31974.75 500 | 3197.48 | 50} 319.75 |) 5) 31.97 || .5] 3.20 |) .05| .32 
6000 | 38369.70 |} 600 | 3836.97 | GO| 383.70 || 6 | 38.37 || .6| 3.84 | 06 | .38 
7000 eee | 700 =| 4476.47 | 70} 447.65 || 7 | 44.76 || .7] 4.48 |) 07) 45 
8000 =| 51159.60 800 5115.96 | 89} 511.60 |) 8 | 51.16 |] 8} 5.12 | 08 ‘Sl 
9000 =| 57554.55 || 900 | 5755.45 | 00] 575.55 |) 9 | 57.55 || 9} 5.76 || .09 | .58 

















TABLE Ill, FOR CONVERTING FRENCH METRES INTO ENGLISH FEET. 
































, English | English English Eng. | Eng. Eng. 
Metres. Feet. | Metres. Feet. M. Feet. M. | Feet. ! M. Feet. M. Feet 
1000 3280.90 || 100 328.09 || 10] 32.82 | 1 | 3.28]; 1] .33 || .01] .03 
2000 6561.20 || 200 656.18 90} 65.62 | 2 | 6.56); 2 66 || .02) .07 
3000 9242.70 || 300 934.27 |! 30] 98.43 | 3 | 9.84]) 3] .98 ||.03) .10 
4000 | 13123.60 || 400 1312.36 || 40] 131.24 | 4 | 13.12]! 4] 1.31 ||.04] 113 
5000 | 16404.50 || 500 1640.45 || 50} 164.04 | 5 | 16.40]! 5 | 1.64 || .05] .16 
6000 | 19685.40 || 600 | 196854 || Go| 196.26 | 6 | 19.69]! .6| 1.97 ||.06] 20 
7000 | 22966.29 || 700 2296.63 || 70} 229.66 | 7 | 22.97]1 .7 | 2.30 || .07] 23 
8000 | 26247.19 || ROO 224.72 || 80) 262.47 | & | 26.95), 8 | 262 | 02 | 26 
9000 | 2052.09 || 900 | 2952.81 | 90| 295.98 | 9 | 29.53 | 9} 2.95 | 09} .30 
10000 | 32802.99 | i 
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320 Atomic Weight of Mercury. 


Exampce or TaBLe t1.—Convert 2205.23 Toises; EXxampie or TaBLe ttl.—Gay Lussac ascended 
(height of Mount Blanc above the Lake of Ge-) with a bailoon to the height of 7028.3 Metres, as 








neva) into English Feet. |determined by a barometer,—convert this into 
Toises. Eng. Feet. English Feet. 
2000 == 2789.90 Metres. Eng. Feet. 
2) == 1278.99 7000 22966.29 
3 : 31.97 20 = 65.62 
2 1.23 8 = 26.25 
03 = 19 3 = 0.98 
2205.23 = 1410233 70223 = 23059.14 
4 Miles 1939 Feet. 





TABLE IV. REDUCTIQN OF DECIMETRES, CENTIMETRES, AND 
MILLIMETRES, TO ENGLISH INCHES. 


From De La Bechés Geological Manual. 


} 
Dec.| Inches. | Cent. 


i 





Inches. | Miii.| Inches. 

















1) 3.937 {| 1 0.393 n 0.039 
2| 7.874 || 2 | 0.787 2 | 0.078 
3} Ubi || 3 | 1sI 3 | 0.118 
4] 15.748 4 1574 |} 4 0.157 
5] 19.685 |] 5 1968 || 5 0.196 
6} 23.622 |] 6 2.362 | 6 0.236 
7 | 27.559 7 | 2755 |) 7 0.275 
8 | 31.496 8 | 3.149 || 8 0.314 
9 | 35.433 9 3.543 || 9 0.354 
10 | 39.370 || 10 3.937 || 10 0.393 


x ————EE——————EE 


ON THE ATOMIC WEIGHT OF MERCURY. 
To the Editor of the Monthly American Journal of Geology, Gc. 


Sir,—I beg leave to call your attention to a matter, which, 
though brought before the scientific public some time since, 
seems not to have received that attention from chemists, which 
its importance ought to command. 

Three years ago, Mr. 8. Allinson, jr. of your city, published 
an article in Silliman’s Journal, in which he maintained that the 
atomic weight of mercury, as stated in the current treatises on 
chemistry, was incorrect, and offered several good reasons for his 
opinion. ‘This article (in a much improved and enlarged form) 
was subsequently published in the Journal of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, for July, 1829; and to this Journal I would 
refer those who may wish to see the experiments and observa- 
tions, which induced Mr. A. to call in question the correctness of 
the commonly received statements. Now I desire that some 
practical chemist or any one else, who may have the apparatus 
and skill requisite, would decide who is in the right. Mr. A., or 
the text books. 

The doctrine of chemical equivalents is very justly regarded 
as one of the most interesting and important departments of 
chemistry; and it is certainly much to be desired that every thing 
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relating to it be thoroughly investigated, and established with all 
possible certainty. Surely, it cannot be a very difficult matter 
to determine whether protoxide of mercury (for example) con- 
sists of 200 parts (by weight) of mercury, and 8 of oxygen, or 100 
mercury, and 8 oxygen ;—or whether protochloride of mercury 
is composed of 200 M. + 36 Chlo., or 100 M. + 36 Chl. ;—and it 
appears to me that it requires nothing more than the determina- 
tion of these or similar questions, to decide whether the chemical 
equivalent of mercury is 200 or 100. I think it much to be de- 
plored that a matter of this sort should be suffered to remain in 
a state of uncertainty, and I do, therefore, earnestly hope that 
some of your correspondents will take up the subject and give 
the result in an early number of your valuable Journal. With 
great respect, | am yours, &c. A. B. H. 


P. S—If you think the following worthy of a place, I would 
thank you to insert it. 


In the fourth edition of Ure’s Chemical Dictionary, published 
in London the present year, is an article which shows a most 
lamentable ignorance of the progress of chemical science and 
discovery in this country. ‘The article is one concerning sangui- 
narine ; or, as Dr. Ure, in defiance of all analogy, spells it, sangui- 
nari. He sets out with a doubt whether it is in fact a vegetable al- 
kali, and then goes on to say, it was first “ obtained by M. Dana,” 
whom (from the title he gives him) he probably considers a F’rench- 
man. ‘The whole matter is dispatched in six lines, while Delphi- 
nine, an article not a whit more important, occupies seventy. The 
fact that sanguinarine is a vegetable alkali, was fully established 
five or six yearsago. The properties of the substance, and those of 
many of its salts, have since been investigated to a considerable ex- 
tent. Details of the processes for obtaining thealkali and its salts, 
have often been published in the medical journals of the country, 
and in some treatises on chemistry ; and if I mistake not, in some 
places the article is used in medicine with considerable success. 

I would recommend to Dr. Ure, that before he publishes a fifth 
edition of his Dictionary, he should take a look at the New York 
Medical and Physical Journal, Vol. 6, p. 218. American Medical 
Recorder, Vol. 13, (Phil. 1827,) and Silliman’s Chemistry, Vol. 2. 

New York, Dec. 5, 1831. A. B. H. 


We have published with pleasure the communication of 
Vou. 1.—41 
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322 On Round Sterns for Ships of War. 


A. B. H., and shall be gratified if any of our correspondents will 
give us further opportunity of obliging him. 

We have read Mr. Prideaux’s able papers in the Philosophical 
Magazine and Annals of Philosophy,* on atomic weights. He 
has there truly stated, that the general tables of Thompson and 
Berzelius, are at variance, and that the practice in atomic in- 
quiries, is to obtain approximations by different modes of opera- 
tion, and take a mean number, subject to proper corrections. 
We also know, from what we deem the best authority in this 
country, that the atomic weight of mercury, as reported in the 
standard books, is deemed sufficiently accurate for common pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, perfect accuracy is desirable, and we offer 
our pages cordially towards effecting so desirable a result——Ep. 


ee ee oe 


ON ROUND STERNS FOR SHIPS OF WAR. 


Premium of 2000 francs offered by the French Government for the best Memoir 
on ROUND STERNS for Line-of- Battle Ships and Frigates. 


WE extract from an article in Dr. Brewster’s Journal, the 
conditions proposed by the French Minister of Marine, for the 
best memoir to be forwarded to him, before the Ist of July 1832, 
in order to determine, “ among all the forms that can be pre- 
sented, that particular one, which shall unite in the highest de- 
gree all the requisite conditions, that the seaman, the naval ar- 
chitect, and the geometrician may require.”—Jndividuals from 
every country are eligible to receive the prenium.—Ep. 

“To furnish the best plans for the circular sterns for line-of- 
battle ships and frigates, with all the exterior and interior fit- 
tings, the manner of disposing the timbering so as to combine the 
necessary conditions for defence, with strength, lightness, a dis- 
persion of the weight in proper proportion to the displacement 
of each part, the efficiency of the rudder, the convenience of the 
water-closets, and the general suitableness of the accommoda- 
tions. 

“This manner of fitting the stern must possess facilities for 
enabling the commandant to be aware of whatever manceuvres 
may be in progress, without being obliged to appear on deck. 


* Phil. Mag. and Annals of Philos., April, Sept. and Dec. 1830. 
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“The style of ornament which it would be proper to adopt, 
as well for the forward as for the after part of these new con- 
structions, is also to be described. ‘The competitors are to re- 
member, that nothing of importance is to be at all sacrificed to 
these decorations. 

“The side of the ship at the stern must have the same thick- 
ness as at the corresponding places in other parts of the ship. 
The ports must be so disposed, that it may be easy, on each deck, 
to bring guns to bear right aft, and on the angles of the quarters, 
to command those points which the other guns cannot be brought 
to bear upon. 

“The rudder may be fitted either without board, or within 
with a circular head; but reasons must be given for whatever 
plan may be proposed. Reasons also are to be stated for the 
station which may be proposed for the water closets, whether 
they are fitted interiorly, or in an exterior gallery. 

“The officers of the different branches of the naval service 
are called upon to send their proposals to the minister before the 
Ist of July 1832. Other persons wishing to become competitors, are 
eligible to do so. 

“The memoir in which each competitor explains his propo- 
sals, must be accompanied with all the calculations and drawings 
which may be necessary to render his plan perfectly complete 
and intelligible in all its details, 

“Each proposal must have a motto affixed to it, of which a 
copy is to be enclosed in a sealed letter, containing also the name 
and residence of the proposer. 

“ A medal of the value of 2000 francs will be given to the 
author of the best memoir presented to the minister of marine 
before the stated period.” 





ICEBERGS. 


Remarks on several Icebergs which have been met with, in considerably low 


latitudes, in the Southern Hemisphere. 


Tue following is an abstract of a paper read before the Royal 
Society, by Capt. Horsburg, hydrographer to the East India 
Company. 

“The journal of the ships belonging to the East India com- 
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pany during the whole of the last century, contain no account of 
Icebergs having been seen in the course of their navigation in the 
southern hemisphere, although several of these ships proceeded 
into the parallels of latitude forty degrees, forty-one minutes, and 
forty-two degrees. But, during 1828, and 1829, it appears that 
icebergs were occasionally met with by several ships in their 
passage, very near the Cape of Good Hope, between the lati- 
tudes of thirty-ix and thirty-nine degrees. The particulars 
relating to these observations, are detailed in the paper. The 
most remarkable occurred in the voyage of the brig Eliza, from 
Antwerp, bound to Batavia, which, on the 28th of April, 1828, 
fell in with five icebergs, in lat. thirty-seven degrees thirty-one 
minutes, 8. long. eighteen degrees seventeen minutes E. of Green- 
wich. They had the appearance of church steeples, of a height 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred feet ; and the sea 
broke so violently against these enormous masses, that it was at 
first suspected they might be fixed on some unknown shoal, until, 
on sounding, no bottom could be discovered. 

It is remarkable, that, in general, icebergs seem to be met in 
low latitudes, nearly at the same period of the year, namely, in 
April or May, in both the northern and southern hemispheres, 
although the seasons are reversed in these two divisions of the 
globe. In order to account for the origin and accretion of the 
southern icebergs, the author thinks it probable, that there 
exists a large tract of land near the antarctic circle, somewhere 
between the meridian of London and the twentieth degree of E. 
longitude, whence these icebergs have been carried in a N. and 
N. E. direction, by the united forces of currents, winds, and 
waves, prevailing from S. S. W. and S. W. Bouvet’s and 
Thompson’s islands are not of suflicient magnitude; and Sand- 
wich land and Kesguelin’s island are too remote to be the source 
of the icebergs lately observed in the vicinity of the Cape. From 
their unprecedented descent during the last two years, it is most 
probable that the disruption of these masses of ice, from the 
places of their formation, was the effect of some powerful cause, 
of rare occurrence, such as an earthquake or volcano, which has 
burst forth and convulsed the inaccessible regions of the south, 
leaving no other testimonials of the event, than some few frag- 
ments of ice, scattered at a distance in the Indian ocean. 
Philos. Mag. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Made at Wilmington, Delaware, by Henry Gibbons, M.D. 


Summary ror Novemper, 1831. 


Therm. Barom. 
Average at sun-rise, 33°.23 in.29.70 | Proportion of clear weather, days 21 


Average at mid-day, 47°.30 = 29.63 | Proportion of cloudy, 9 
Average at 10 P.M. 387°.87 =—-.29.69 | Whole days clear, 16 
Monthly average, 40°.26 29.69) Days on which rain fell, d 
Maximum, 10th and Days on which snow fell, 4 
1ith, 61°. 30.03 | Depth of rain, including melted 

Minimum, 30th, 20°. 28.7: snow in.3.02 
Range, 41°. 1.30 | Depth of snow, 1 
Warmest day, 11th, 59°. Northerly winds prevailed days 21 
Coldest day, 30th, 26°. Easterly, 6 

Southerly, (S. to W.) 3 





Observations.—Auroras, none. Rain, less than in any month since June. 
Temperature, seasonably cool in the forepart of the month, without any se- 
vere frost: but the two last weeks wintry; the thermometer falling below 
the freezing point on 11 of the last 15 days, although previous to this period 
it had not sunk so low as 32° during the whole autumn. On these 15 
days, the average at sun-rise was 29°. This cold weather was extensively 
felt. The navigation of the Potomac, from Washington to Alexandria, was 
obstructed by ice on the last day of the month. A snow storm occurred on 
the night of the 21st; slight at Wilmington, but severe in the New England 
states, and covering the ground 6 or 8 inches deep a few miles West of Bal- 
timore. There were three small snows besides this. Barometer unusually 
low in its range. On the evening of the 21st, previous to the snow-storm 
above noticed, it sunk to 28.73 inches, a depression which it had not before 
experienced since the destructive easterly storm of “ Easter Sunday,” in 
March 1822. Winds, high and pretty constant. Clouds, very changeable 
in form; electrified once. Three slight easterly storms, in two of which the 
wind soon changed to south. 


SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA. 


Account of a new Mode of Propelling Vessels—A paper by Mr. 
Wm. Hall, was read before the Royal Society on this subject. 
The author ascribes the want of success, which has hitherto at- 
tended all attempts to propel vessels by a discharge of water 
from the stern, to the injudicious plan of the apparatus employed, 
and not to any defect in the principle itself, for he considers that 
the re-action upon the vessel from which a volume of water is 
thrown, depends in no degree on the resistance it meets with 
from the medium into which it is ejected, but simply upon the 
momentum given to the mass. The author proposes to accom- 
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plish the object of propelling water, by means of an instrument 
having the form of an eccentric curve, resembling the spiral of 
Archimides, made to revolve on an axis. The resistance offered 
to the fluid in which it is immersed, results from the different dis- 
tances of the two ends of the spiral propeller, from the axis. This 
propeller acts in a box, having also a somewhat spiral shape, 
and the space between the two ends of the spiral, after describ- 
ing one turn, is open to allow of the exit of the water driven out 
by the propeller. ‘The bottom of the box has a circular aper- 
ture, of which the radius is equal to the shorter end of the pro- 
peller from the axis. ‘The water within this circle meets with 
no resistance until it arrives at the line joining the two extremi- 
ties of the propeller, when it is immediately acted upon by the 
eccentric curved surface of the propeller.—Philosoph. Mag. 





On the errors in the course of vessels occasioned by local attraction, 
with some remarks on the recent loss of his majesty’s ship, Thetis ; by 
Peter Barlow, Esq. F. R. S. 

This paper was read before the Royal Society. The author 
observes, that the errors arising from the deviation of the com- 
pass produced by the attraction of ships, were formerly much less 
considerable than at present, from the comparatively small quan- 
tity of iron existing in the vessel. ‘The increase of this disturb- 
ing force in a modern ship of war, is easily accounted for by the 
immense proportion of iron now employed in its construction, by 
the use of iron ballast and iron tanks, of iron knees, iron cables, 
and above all, of iron capstans, besides various other articles 
made of the same materials, forming altogether a very large and 
powerful magnetic mass. 

The direction and intensity of the deflecting forces thus pro- 
duced, vary in different latitudes and on different sides of the 
equator; being greatest in the highest latitudes, where the dip 
is considerable, and when the ship’s course is east or west: and 
in high southern latitudes, being the reverse of what it is in high 
northern latitudes. In his majesty’s ship Gloucester, which may 
be taken as an example, the deviation of the compass in the east 
and west points was found to be, in the British channel, nine 
deg. thirty min.; so that after running ten miles, the vessel 
would be more than a mile and a half to the southward of her 
reckoning; and so on in proportion as the distances increased. 
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An error of this magnitude, occurring in a narrow channel and 
in a dark night, were it unknown or disregarded, might lead to 
the most fatal consequences; and the disaster might perhaps be 
erroneously ascribed to the prevalence of a powerful current, 
the existence of which was before unknown. 

The Thetis sailed from Rio Janeiro, in December last, with a 
million of dollars on board, in the finest weather, directing her 
course to the 8S. E. The next day, thinking they were clear of 
land, they tacked, and were sailing at the rate of nine knots, 
when the first intimation they had of being near land, was the 
striking of the jib-boom against a high perpendicular cliff, which 
broke the bowsprit short off, and sent all three masts over the 
side; thus, in a moment, bringing utter destruction on this fine 
vessel and her valuable cargo. The author shows that the de- 
viation of the compass arising from the attraction of the iron, 
was exactly of the kind which was likely to o¢casion this great 
mistake in the ship’s reckoning; for the distance run by the 
Thetis, being about eighty miles, if the local attraction of the 
ship had been equal to that of the Gloucester, she would have 
passed five miles nearer to Cape Frio than her reckoning,—an 
error quite sufficient to account for the fatal catastrophe-—The 
author hence infers the importance of bestowing more attention 
than has hitherto been given to the influence of the local attrac- 


tion of vessels, and to the application of the proper means of cor- 
rection. Philos. Mag. 





Continuation of Conybeare and Phillips’s Outlines of the Geology 
of England and Wales—We have the best authority for announ- 
cing, that a second volume of this celebrated work is at length 
determined upon. Our geological readers will remember, that 
the first volume only includes the tertiary and secondary forma- 
tions. ‘The entire want of a satisfactory survey of North Wales, 
the death of Mr. Phillips, the fall which the Rev. Mr. Conybeare 
got, and which was all but fatal, have combined with other 
circumstances, to interrupt the continuation of the remaining 
formations comprehended in the transition and primary Rocks. 
There will be no reason, however, to regret the delay which 
has taken place, since the coadjutor who is to assist Mr. Cony- 
beare at the termination of his labours, is the Rev. Adam Sedge- 
wick, of Trinity College, Cambridge. This gentleman has for 
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many years been arduously engaged in examinations of the 
Cambrian system, including the old formations of Westmoreland 
and Lancashire: also the lower beds in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, together with their systems. Last year he completed the 
survey of the Cheviots on the Scotch border, and as soon as his 
examinations of the principality of Wales are terminated in the 
course of the next summer, the results comprehended in these 
elaborate investigations will be given to the public in the con- 
cluding volume of “ Outlines of the Geology of England and 
Wales.” 

If a revised edition of the first volume were published at the 
same time, giving it the advantages of the second, by extending 
to it the appropriate geological information, produced since the 
first volume was written, this would be a standard work for fu- 
ture geological writers in every country. It would be a vain 
‘uing to expect that two individuals (both clergymen of the 
church of England,) more learned, more diligent, and more ac- 
curate than Messrs. Conybeare and Sedgewick, could ever unite 
their labours upon any subject connected with the physical 
sciences. Epitor. 


Professor Rafinesque-—This indefatigable and veteran natural- 
ist has just published “ A continuation of a Monograph of the 
Bivalve Shells of the River Ohio, and other Rivers of the West- 
ern States,” containing 30 new genera, and 47 new species, 
with “ A Supplement on the Fossil Bivalve Shells of the Western 
Region.” ‘They are offered for sale. ‘The professor observes, 
“Some of these shells are so very rare, that I have only met 
them once in 4000 miles of travels and explorations; others 
I have never seen except in collections, such are the unio ridi- 
bundus, and the alasmodon complanatum, for instance. I shall 
describe here, only those which [ have now before my eyes, and 
with the names given them ten years ago, at their discovery.” 
He accuses by name, some of the modern conchologists on this 
side the water, of systematically excluding his discoveries, for 
the selfish pleasure of naming them over again; and of one of 
these gentlemen, he remarks, “I had respectfully noticed, in 
1820, his previous labours; but he has never mentioned mine, 
and knows so little of the animals of these shells, as to have mis- 
taken their mouth for their tail.” Of the testaceous animadver- 
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sions dealt out, in this interesting scientific tract of 8 pages, price 
25 cents, to “ one half of our naturalists, botanists, and geologists,” 
Mr. Amos Eaton comes in for a conspicuous share in the follow- 
ing passage :—* Prof. Eaton, I regret to say, has (in his Zoologi- 
cal Text-book, Albany, 1826) noticed 33 species of unio, and alas- 
modon of Say and Barnes, but none of my previous ones! and 
put them all back to the old genus Mya of Linnezus! This, as 
well as his whole zoological book, proves that he is forty years 
backwards in the science of zoology, as he is thirty years back- 
wards in botany, and about twenty years in geology.” Four- 
score and ten years old in backwardness. A very reverend age, 
truly! 


We are glad to see the author of “ Ancient History, or An- 
nals of Kentucky,” occupied in the publication of his own disco- 
veries. We are well aware of the practice he complains of. 
Latin and Greck compounds, now that the trick is so common, 
are insufficient to protect the property of a naturalist. The 
learned professor would escape this injustice, if he were to give 
us the Indian names to his genera——he is unrivalled there. ‘The 
Indian names to many shell-fish obtain yet on the Atlantic coast, 
and are in common use in some parts of Long Island. 





Circumstances attending the birth of two young Armadillos belong- 


ing to the Zoological Society of London—-On the morning of the , 


Ist February 1831, it was discovered that the female had made 
a nest of straw, close up to the pipe that conveys the warm wa- 
ter round the building, and had brought forth two young, which 
were quite blind, and measured about four inches from the head 
to the tail. ‘The male was immediately removed to another cage, 
but it was supposed that he had injured one of the young ones on 
the head before they were discovered, of which hurt it died on 
the following morning. At that time the other young one seemed 
to be perfectly well, and was sucking; but it also was found 
dead on the morning of the 3d of February: it was bitten on se- 
veral parts of the head by the mother. It is probable that the 
injuries were inflicted by her in consequence of her young hav- 
ing been moved about; and measures have been adopted to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such disturbance on any future occasion. 
Phil. Mag. 
Vou. [.—42 
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A new practice of Painting : communicated to the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain —Mr. Robertson paints in water-colours, and 
upon paper. He uses isinglass, dissolved in hot spirits of wine, 
between and over his colours, by which they acquire the bril- 
liancy and force of oil; and when the picture is finished, he 
covers it with a colourless copal varnish. ‘The pictures, when 
large, are covered with canvass and tin-foil. The durability and 
steadfastness of the colours appear to be extreme.—Phil. Mag. 





Description of a new Species of Ichthyosaurus.—A paper on this 
subject by Daniel Sharpe, Esq. F.G.S. was read before the Geo- 
logical Society of London.—This Ichthyosaurus was found in a 
quarry of lias limestone, about four miles from Stratford-upon- 
Avon. The whole length of the animal must probably have 
been about seven feet; the parts of it which remain exhibit the 
upper portions of the head from the nostrils backwards, in a very 
crushed state, a continuous series of 52 vertebrae, from the atlas 
to the commencement of the tail, with nearly all the spinous 
processes; one scapula, and nearly the whole of one fore paddle. 
The teeth (by which the four species formerly described have 
been chiefly distinguished) are entirely wanting in this indivi- 
dual; the author, however, considers it to be a new species, from 
the following peculiarities of character:—1. The length of each 
vertebrx is uniformly three-fifths of its breadth, a proportion not 
found to exist in any hitherto described species. 2. The paddle 
is of great size, and including the humerus, must have been 
equal to one-fifth of the length of the whole animal. In the ulna 
or radius, (it is difficult to say which,) there is a notch on the 
outward edge, and all the other bones of the paddle are very 
nearly circular or oval; thus differing essentially from the an- 
gular shaped phalanges of I. communis, tenuirostris, and inter- 
medius. On account of the large size of its paddle, the author 
names this species “ Ichthyosaurus grandipes.” 

Proceedings G. Soc. of London. 





Formicological Waterloo.—On the 16th of last May, I was 
walking in the garden before breakfast, when my attention was 
attracted by an unusual assemblage of ants in the gravel walk ; 
the species, I believe, was that of which Huber, in his History of 
Ants, has given a representation, and is called by him formica 
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fusca. On a closer examination I found they were fighting : they 
were collected in groups of forty or fifty, running rapidly about, 
and then stopping and pulling each other with their mandibles. 
The field of battle did not extend over a surface of more than 
three feet square, and there were probably five or six groupes 
all eagerly contending with each other. After watching them 
with much attention for about half an hour, I was called in to 
breakfast; and, on returning, after a lapse of twenty minutes, the 
battle was still raging. How long the conflict lasted I am unable 
to say; for when I first saw them, they evidently had been some 
time engaged in their deadly game, and I was compelled to leave 
them before the battle was over. I however visited the spot again 
about one o'clock, and they were then busily employed in re- 
moving their slain comrades. I counted about thirty dead ants on 
the field; more, probably, had fallen, as doubtless many had been 
removed before my return. In one small spot, not more than an 
inch square, seven dead ants were extended. Their courage is 
very extraordinary ; for in several instances, with such fury and 
obstinacy had these little warriors contended, that two might be 
perceived locked in each other’s embraces, having died in this, 
their last mortal struggle. We have all read of the battles of 
ants, but as far as my inquiries have extended, I believe but few 
have witnessed their combats. I have observed ants for many 
years, but with this exception, never saw any thing like hostility 
among them.—O. Loudon, March 1831. 


Magnetic re-action of Platina.—In a piece of Russian Platina 
the size of a walnut, Gobel detected the two magnetic poles. Its 
magnetism was so powerful that a middle sized needle was at- 
tracted by it, and a magnetic needle was, at a certain distance, 
set in motion by it. Many similar pieces of platina, from the size 
of a hazel-nut to that of a hen’s egg, in the collection of the im- 
perial mining academy of St. Petersburg, exhibit similar pro- 
perties.—Jameson. 


Interesting discovery of fossil animals.—There has been lately 
sent to the garden of plants, a collection of fossil bones, from the 
cacustrine deposits of Argenton, (Indre,) consisting of five or six 
species of Lophiodon, from the size of a large rabbit, to that of a 
horse ; also species of the genus anthrocotherium, of the trionyx 
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and crocodile. Some recent discoveries in the diluvian ossiferous 
deposite of Chevilly, (Loiret,) of the bones of the extremities of 
the animal called gigantic tapir, by Cuvier, show that this animal, 
by the test of its osteology, is closely allied to the living tapir, 
although equalling, if not exceeding, the rhinoceros. The Indre 
and Loiret are departments in the central districts of France. 





Teleo-Saurus.—M. Grorrroy Sr. Hivaire has communicated 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, some particulars re- 
specting the fossil remains of an extinct animal, discovered at 
Caen, and which he has named Teleo-Saurus. M. St. Hiliare sup- 
poses it to be, from the form of the teeth, herbivorous, like the 
Iguanodon, discovered by Mr. Mantell; and that it probably fed 
on the alg, and other marine plants. It is of the period of the 
ichthyosauri, and M. St. H., as usual, draws it into one of his in- 
genious theories. 





The Eagle and the Weasel.—A group of haymakers in Selkirk- 
shire, saw an eagle rising above the steep mountains that enclose 
the narrow valley. ‘The spectators were soon aware of some- 
thing peculiar in the flight of the bird they were observing. He 
used his wings violently, and the strokes were often repeated, as 
if he was unusually agitated, wheeling in circles constantly de- 
creasing, whilst his ascent was proportionally rapid. He rose 
until he was nearly out of sight, when at length he appeared to 
descend, and with great rapidity, but in the manner of a shot 
bird. When he reached the ground, a black-tailed weasel came 
from the body, as the haymakers came up, looked around, stood 
on its-hind legs for a moment or two, and then ran into a bush. 
The eagle was dead, covered with his blood; upon examination 
it appeared the weasel had eaten into his throat and destroyed 
him.— Abstract from Mag. Nat. Hist. Vol. 3. p. 2. 





Winter Quarters of Frogs.—In draining a bog, or springy piece 
of ground in the winter, (during the frost,) I discovered a large 
quantity,—some hundreds, I suppose,—(frogs,) imbedded about 
three feet below the surface, in the head or source of a more 
than usually strong spring. Upon being uncovered, they appear- 
ed very inactive, but not torpid or motionless, and attempted to 
bury themselves again in the sand, which, from the flowing of 
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the water, was so easily separated as to admit a pole of con- 
siderable length to be run down it, with a slight pressure. The 
cavity in which they were, and which apparently was formed 
by them, was so placed that the water of the spring flowed 
through it, and prevented their feeling the effects of the frost. 
In cleaning ditches or stagnant ponds during the winter, I have 
never seen any but at the bottom of ponds, in which, 1 am 
told, they are common. Are we not to infer from this, that they 
instinctively seek springs, as the water is less liable to freeze? and 
as they were in the instance mentioned, capable of moving, that 
they do not hybernate, or become torpid during the winter, but 
that they respire in water, or in their hiding places? I have 
never observed them in ditches.or pools, until near their spawn- 
ing time, viz.; after a few warm days in February or March, 
when their “ croaking” is considered the precursor of spring, and 
provocative of sport to “ boys ;” after which the embryo frogs 
appear as black spots in a large mass of gelatinous matter. 
J. F. B—Mag. Nat. Hist. Vol. 3. p. 93. 


Paganini.—On the 16th of May, Dr. Bennati read a physio- 
logical notice of this extraordinary man, in which he gives it as 
his opinion, that the prodigious talent of this artist, is mainly to 
be attributed to the peculiar conformation which enables him to 
bring his elbows close together, and place them one over the 
other ; and to the elevation of his left shoulder, which is an inch 
higher than the right one,—to the slackening of the ligaments of 
the wrists, and the mobility of his phalanges, which he can move 
in a lateral direction at pleasure. Dr. Bennati also alluded to 
the excessive developement of Paganini’s cerebellum, as connect- 
ed with the extraordinary acuteness of his organs of hearing, 
which enables him to hear conversations carried on in a low tone, 
at a considerable distance. M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire remarked, 
that he had been particularly struck with the prominence of the 
artist’s forehead, which hangs over his deeply seated eyes like a 
pent house.—R. 4cad. Scien. Paris. 


New plan of drawing, for Charts.—M. Coplin presented a topo- 
graphical chart of the islands of La Perouse, in which, by a new 
plan of drawing, in imitation of relief, he has succeeded in so well 
availing himself of the process of shading, that not only the geo- 
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logical constitution, and the direction of the declivities, but also 
the variations in the surface of the different mountains are dis- 
tinctly exhibited to the eye.—R. Ac. Scien. Paris. 


Geology of Africa—M. Cordier, at a meeting of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, communicated some geological 
observations, made by Rozet in Africa. M. Rozet is now of 
opinion, that the earths which he had formerly considered as 
terrains de transition, are, in fact, to be classed amongst those 
belonging to the epoch of the lias and the calcareous gryphites. 
The most elevated summit of that part of the lower Atlas visited 
by M. Rozet, and measured with the assistance of the barometer, 
was 1399 metres (4590 feet) above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Chloride of Lime a preservative against Small-Pox and Measles.— 
M. Remy, a physician at Chatillon, has made some successful 
experiments on chloride of lime, as a preservative against the 
small-pox. In a village where the small-pox raged, he caused 
the only twelve individuals in the place, who yet remained sub- 
ject to the infection, to be washed thrice a week with a solution 
of chloride of lime, and gave them at the same time two drops 
of the solution in a glass of eau sucree. ‘Two of them had a slight 
eruption, similar to a vaccine which had not taken well; the 
other ten, who were not separated from those suffering from the 
small-pox, had no symptoms of illness. In another village afflicted 
with the small-pox, of fifteen individuals still subject to it, ten 
were treated in the same manner, and escaped; whilst two of 
the remaining five caught the malady. M. Chevalier stated to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, that he was the first to 
suggest chloride of lime as a preservative against the small-pox; 
and observed, that it might be used also as a protection against 
the measles, by keeping in the chamber of the child whom it 
was desired to prevent from infection, a saucer of dry chloride of 
lime, renewed from time to time, and dipping its shirts in a solu- 
tion of one ounce of concentrated liquid chloride in twelve quarts 
of water.—Abstract from Jour. Roy. Inst. 


The adult Frog retains the character of the Tadpole.—It appears 
that some full-grown animals, which have passed through trans- 
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mutations, retain characters proper to the functions of their pre- 
vious state. ‘Thus the adult frog has a head, with a depressed 
and semi-elliptical form. ‘The reason is, that the tadpole, which 
breathes through gills as fishes do, has its voluminous gills under 
the back cranium; and as the bones of the auricular region 
cover these extended gills, their developement is in proportion to 
the volume of the gills—— Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 





Pterodactylus Crassirostris—The genus Pterodactylus until now 
only comprehended four species; the P. longirostris, brevirostris, 
medius, and Macronyx of Buckland. Dr. Goldfuss has added a 
fifth, which he calls P. Crassirostris, and which has been disco- 
vered by Count Munster in the Lithographic Limestone of Dait- 
ing in Bavaria. The author has added to it the description of a 
new Ornithocephalus, O. Munsteri, and of a new Lacerta, L. 
NVeptunia, in the same rock at Monheim. He describes and 
figures also some curious fossils, from the Dusodil of Stoschen 
near Lintz, of Friesdorf, of Orsberg near Erpel, and of Rott near 
Geistingen. Two species of fish from thence, have been for 
some time known, to the smallest of which M. Bronn gave the 
name of Cyprinus Carbonarius. ‘There are besides insects of the 
genus, lucanus, meloe, dytiscus, buprestis, cantharis, cerambyx, pa- 
randra, belostroma, cercopis, locusta, anthrax, and tabanus. M. 
Bronn has also remarked a small crab. The new species de- 
scribed by M. Goldfuss, are Rana diluviana, Salamandra Ogygia, 
Triton noachicus, Ophius dubius.—Journal de Geologie. 


A Golden-green Light Reflected from Moss.—A correspondent 
of Mr. Loudon’s, W. C. T. states, “ When making a tour in Corn- 
wall, I was struck by a ‘singularly brilliant golden-green light,’ 
similar to that described in your Magazine (vol. ii. p. 406.) On 
looking into a small cavern by the roadside, near Penryn, I ob- 
served in its recesses a sma!l moss (apparently minute plants of 
Dicranum taxifolium,) which, when seen in some particular posi- 
tions, appeared of a most beautiful emerald green colour, with a 
phosphorescent brilliancy.” In De Luc’s Geological Travels, vol. 
iii. p. 181, is the following account of a similar phenomenon: 
“Passing by Botter Rock, Mr. Hill led me to a part of the foot 
of that Tor, where there are hollows like small caverns; and in 
these he showed me a vegetable phenomenon, which [ had never 
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seen but in the granitic mountains separating the country of 
Bavreuth from Bohemia. The innermost part of these cavities 
is lined with a very pretty moss, which reflects the light in the 
same manner as the eyes of a cat. So little light reaches these 
remote recesses, that, on looking in from without, they appear 
quite dark; but when viewed from a particular point, the part 
of the rock which is covered with this moss is suddenly seen to 
shine with a fine emerald green.” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


By a curious coincidence, not arising from any pre-concert on our part, we publish in 
this number some strictures upon an American writer on geology, from the pen of an 
Englishman, and some strictures upon an English writer on zoology, from the pen of an 
American. We have entitled the one, “ on the causes which retard the advancement of 
geological knowledge ;” and ihe other, “on the causes which retard the advancement of 
zoological knowledge.” ‘This is the second communication we have published from our 
valued correspondent in London; from the sources of whose ac« omplished mind, we hope 
ofien to enrich the pages of our Journal. ‘The able and accurate paper from our Amenri- 
can correspondent R. 8. 'T. we have a particular pleasure in publishing ; it will be found 
by those who peruse it understandingly, that our correspondent has, upon this occasion, 
well kept up the balance of our critical trade in natural history. We rejoice in being the 
mediuin through which these friendly exchanges of criticism are effected. 





We have observed, in numerous instances, that selected passages from our Journal 
have been re-published in other periodicals, with an acknowledgment of the source from 
whence they were drawn. Although our copy-right is secured, we have not, in any of 
these instances, taken umbrage at this practice, nor do we know that we should, where it 
does not extend so far as to infringe upon our original right in important matters. In 
many instances, we have, on the contrary, felt gratified at seeing our labours noticed ap- 
provingly in other periodicals. 

But instances are at this moment before us of a different and less grateful character, 
and we may as well notice them now, in a general manner, as at another time. If they 
have taken place inadvertently, which we are willing to believe, we hope they will not 
vecur again. [tis always our intention, and we believe has been our practice, to be just 
to others; and therefore, when we transfer to our pages any passage from the numerous 
periodicals we receive, we always refer in some mode or other to our authority. We oc- 
casionally however make abstracts, for convenience sake, of interesting papers, and refer 
at the conclusion to the title of the work containing the paper of which we have made an 
abstract. When our cotemporaries republish such abstracts, condensed by our own la- 
bour, and drawn from scientific works for which we pay, and do not even allude to our 
Journal as the source from whence they have drawn them, they are not only unjust to us, 
but do that which the law forbids. Honey to be sure is very pleasant, and perhaps none 
the worse when it is obtained without labour, but even the little bees will turn again 
vhen they are robbed of it; which predicament we shall conceive ourselves to lie under, 
if our attenuon should be drawn to the subject again. 





We have complied with the wishes of our correspondent A Minor, and he will find a 
note addressed to him, according to his wishes. 

We repeat, that a number of papers are lying on our table, without signature or 
designation of any kind; some of which, we desire to return to their authors. Other 
papers which have been sent to us, with particular initials from unknown writers, are 
unnoticed at present ; because we have not had leisure to verify the rather severe criti- 
cisms some of them contain. When well drawn up papers, with avowed names, are 
presented to us, we have not that cause for hesitation, because the responsibility is not 
with us for the animadversions they may contain. But anonymous criticisms of a severe 
character, require, in our estimation, to be carefully investigated, and this supposes leisure 
and facilities, not always at hand. ‘That some papers of this character have not yet been 
noticed, is not because we are afraid of stating the truth, but because we are desirous 
of avoiding to state what may not appear to be true to all. 











































